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NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 


—— 

E have discussed elsewhere the terrible news from Jamaica, 

and touched on the mode in which the British authorities have 
suppressed the revolt. But the more the details are studied, the more 
difficult it seems to exonerate some of the officers engaged in this 
task from the charge of cruel and vindictive barbarity. ‘The imme- 
diate execution of Paul Bogle and his companions, the ringleaders at 
Morant Bay, was probably necessary, and certainly justifiable, but the 
slaughter of men who came in voluntarily to surrender, after the 
same fashion, and of all captured by Maroons, or the native police, 
on the merest hearsay evidence, reads like pure butchery. Colonel 
Hobbs, 6th Royals (not to be confounded, as he has been, with 
Captain Hole, against whom there is no evidence of this kind), 
seems to have distinguished himself the most in this glorious work. 
We have given one extract from his despatch elsewhere. Here is 
another :—‘* About daylight this morning, in passing through this 
village of cross-roads, where the rebels have destroyed everything, 
I found a number of special constables, who had captured a number 
of prisoners from the rebel camp. Finding their guilt clear, and 
being unable to either take or leave them, I had them all shot. 
The constables then hung them up upon trees (eleven in number). 
Their countenances were all diabolical, and they never flinched the 
very slightest.” The last sentence was meant no doubt to convey 
Colonel Hobbs’ evidence for the clearness of their guilt. Colonel 
Hobbs is enamoured of the gallant deeds of Quantrell and Forrest. 


The special correspondent of the Jamaica Standard at Morant 
Bay says that as nothing could be proved against a Jot of 
supposed rebels, except that they were ‘ stragglers ’"—does he 
mean vagrants ?—thirty of them were only lashed to a gun, 
and catted with fifty lashes each on the bare back. Among these 
rebels “‘ was George Marshall, a brown man of about twenty-five 
years old, who, on receiving forty-seven lashes, ground his teeth 
and gave a ferocious look of defiance at the provost-marshal. 
He was immediately ordered to be taken from the gun and 
hanged,” and he was hanged. If this is true, it was most likely 
a worse crime in the sight of God than that of the rebels themselves 
But butchery over which, in America or New Zealand, we should 
shriek, and thank God that we are not as other men are, we load 
with praise in our own soldiers dealing with negro rebels. 


Not the least, as it seems to us, of the gross breaches, not only 
of humanity, but of legal decorum, committed in this bloody 
business, is the trial by court-martial of Mr. G. W. Gordon, a 
coloured member of the Legislature, and representative of St. 
Thomas-in-the-East, who gave himself up. He was brought appa- 
rently into Kingston on the 17th of October, in the carriage of a Dr. 
Bowerbank, guarded by volunteers with drawn swords, and then 
sent on board the Wolverene, which left immediately for Morant 
Bay. It seems that Kingston was expressly exempted by the 
Governor's proclamation from martial law, and so he was sent into 
the region where martial law had been declared, in order that he 
might be tried by it instead of by the regular civil tribunal. It is ad- 
mitted that he was not concerned in the murders, only in the plot for 
an insurrection, but Brigadier-General Nelson, after a six hours’ 
search into documents connected with his case, authorized his trial 
by court-martial, and he was condemned on the 21st October, and 
executed on the 23rd. Most likely he was guilty, but the world, 
seeing the indecent haste with which a man, quite beyond rescue, 
ail who hal volugtarily traste] himself to the law, was made 


away with, will be apt to think him innocent, and a martyr to our 
thirst for blood. 


IIad New Zealand settlers committed a tenth of the atrocitics 
perpetrated by the English in Jamaica the Times would have 
held them up to the scorn of Europe. The victims being negroes, 
those acts are of course commendable, and the 7imes even goes out 
of its way to revive the old West Indian falsehood about the share 
of the Baptists in the insurrection of 1831. It tauntingly asks Sir 
Morton Peto whether “ Knibb ” was not a Baptist. Sir Morton 
quietly acknowledges a fact which reflects the greatest credit on 
his denomination, Mr. Knibb having been one of the most 
devoted and successful philanthropists who ever lived, and the 

‘imes calls the admission a confession, and asks whether Gordon 
also is not a Baptist. We trust he was, for in that case the Non- 
conformist body will compel an inquiry into the most precipitate 
execution ever authorized by a British Government. The hatred 
of the whites in Jamaica for the missionaries, who are brutes 
enough to believe that black men have souls, is of ancient standing; 
and the 7imes, which helped to abolish slavery when it was un- 
popular, now panders to the lowest of slaveholding theories—the 
belief that a black man is a brute. 


The Dublin police have arrested Stephens, supposed to be the 
Head Centre—how deliciously Irish the very title is—of the 
Fenian movement. He was found in a large house about two 
miles from Dublin, living in good style, with quantities of provi- 
sions and some arms in the house. He made no resistance, and 
when brought before the court behaved exactly as his former 
employer, Smith O’Brien, whose secretary he was, would have 
done. He refused to acknowledge the competence of British law, 
and concluded a short burst of grandiloquence by—‘‘I have 
spoken.” ‘The two detectives who arrested him have since been 
shot in the streets, presumably by some of his followers, but are 
not mortally wounded. It is said that the American Head 
Centre has appointed another leader for Ireland, which we trust 
is true, as a rebellion with an organization is far more manageable 
than a rebellion without one. ‘There is no vital part in a polypus, 
as there is in the lowest mammal. 


All manner of reports have been received during the week of 
raids to be made into Canada by Fenians. ‘They are to be aided 
by French Catholics, they have purchased steam transports, and 
the Government has called out 40,000 volunteers. ‘These reports 
are probably inventions. ‘The Fenians have not enough money to 
buy transports, the French Catholics are directed by priests who 
denounce Fenianism, and are supporters of the British Govern- 
ment as the only security for their endowments, while the Canadian 
Ministry has sufficient troops to deal with any sudden raid. If 
any Fenians are caught we trust Lord Monck will not hang them, 
but inflict a punishment they dislike infinitely more,—send them 


back to Ireland, 

Spain is at war again. Her Government, having invaded St. 
Domingo and distrained on the guano islands, has now turned its 
attention to Chili. It has claims on Chili which are probably 
just, but they were arranged with the republic by her pleni- 
potentiary. Admiral Pareja, however, disowned the arrange- 
ment, and on the 18th of September, the anniversary of Chilian 
independence, presented an ultimatum demanding satisfaction, 
explanations, and a salute to his flag of twenty-one guns. The 
demand was rejected, and Admiral Pareja placed Valparaiso 
under blockade. ‘The English, French, and American Ministers 
remonstrated without effect beyond obtaining ten days’ law for 
neutral vessels, and all the banks in Chili were compelled to 
suspend cash payments. ‘I'rade was stopped, incoming vessels 
ordered to leave, and menaces held out of the bombardment of 
the city. The Chilian Government, which is wealthy and 
energetic, has refused to yield, and unless some maritime power 
intervenes the ports of Chili will continue blockaded. It is not 
probable that the expedition will be quite as successful as the 
one to Callao, the American Government showing symptoms of 











impatience at these high-handed proceedings. 
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not raise the pric >of meat under pretence of dearness crisel by 
the plague, but the middlemen between th rom anl the grazienrs. 
That may be true in cases, but in others the b utchers buy direst of 
1° > farmer, and they have the power iar their own hands. Why 
pe cait the middlemen to raise priess en them without a reason ? 
"Che butcher is the only tradesman at whom the public can get, 
and must be squeeze | till he s jaeezes somebo:ly else still more in 
fault than himself. ‘Phe true 1 uld be to 
establish a Nga which should 7 the best meat 
for cash at a fixed profit upon w holesale price, At present the 
butchers hews it all ywn way, even more than the fruit- 
dealers. ‘The latter « 2 390 and 409 per cent., but then it is 








possible to go without fruit, and a hardship to be entirely deprived 
of meat. 

Morton Peto male an interesting speech at Bristol last 
Monday on his Ame tour, the most striking point in it 
being his testimony to the abundance of capital and the large 
demnd for labour still existing in the North, in spite of the enor- 
mous waste on the war. He mentioned that Boston had spent 
5,000,0002. sterling on improvements since the war began, and that 
at its close Mr. G. C. Stewart, who had been active in supporting 
a society for providing retigious aid for the soldiers of the army, 
had only to ask help in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, and 
within four days he had raised 92,0007. Sir Morton Peto spoke 
he notion that the national debt might be repudiated with 
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absolute contempt. 

At the same meeting Mr. wkeley, the senior member, made 
one of the poorest speeches we ever remember from his lips. The 
first part of it was a lecture to the Tories of Bristol for not pro- 
posing a citizen of Bristol as their candidate, a glorification of the 
very worst feature in English borough elections, the preference for 
local notabilities. The second was a tirade against the Times for 
having abused Lord Palmerston in 1850 and supported him in 
1865, which, if it means anything, means that a journal must not 
change its opinions in fifteen years, must, as Sir Robert Peel 
said, steer by last year’s almanack. The 7imes deserves censure 
for many things, but certainly not for refusing to postpone Eng- 
lish interests—which demanded Lord Palmerston—to its own 
reputation for consistency. Suppose Mr. Berkeley became con- 
vinced that vote by ballot was a contrivance for evading the 
fulfilment of a trust, would he be wicked for ceasing to promote 
it ? 

The detailed news from New Zealand is very honourable to 
the colonists. Not only were they succeeding in every engage- 
ment, not only had they carried a second pah, Kairomiromi, 
garrisoned by 200 Maories, which General Cameron would not 
have approached till he had sent for fresh soldiers from England, 
and got them,—but the Weld Government were behaving most 
generously to the Maories. They had issued an amnesty pardon- 
ing all except those engaged in eight specified murders,—murders 
of the worst dye. The Separation resolutions brought on by the 
discontented Auckland men in league with a few of the Otago 
representatives were negatived in the Assembly by 31 to 17. But 
we fear the subject will become one for chronic irritation. Auckland 
is irritated at ceasing to be the capital, and thinks that if the 
Northern island were separated Auckland might be the capital again 
while some in the Southern island wish to enjoy its large re- 
sources without the set-off of the Northern burdens. Mr. Cardwell 
ought to interfere peremptorily to extinguish this discussion. ‘The 
financial question simply becomes insoluble if the Southern island, 
with all her great resources of gold revenue and land revenue (un- 
diminished by fear of Maories), goes off even with any reasonably 
estimated proportion of the debt on her shoulders, and leaves her 
poor sister in the lurch. 

Lord Russell has written a very effective reply to Mr. Adams's 
assertion that the American Foreign Fnlistmeat Act, strengthened 
in 1818 to please Portugal, who suffered much from American 
Alaham:, is really at all more effectual than our own. He shows 
that the American Act enables the Government to demand a bond 
in double the value of the ship and cargo from every armed vessel 
going out of an American port; and it also authorizes the officers 
of the customs to detain ‘+ any vessels manifestly built for warlike 
purposes,” ‘* of which the cargo shall principally consist of arms or 
munitions of war,” when either the number of the crew or any other 
circumstance shall render it probable that it is going on a hostile 
cruise again-t a nation with which the United States are at peace. 
Lord Russell shows that these provisions would not have been ade- 
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“a by Captain Waldell, the commana ler of ¢! 
1 Russell, was published this day week, an1 ik 
is difficult to suppose that it was on the strength of that docume nt 
that the Government acquitted him of the crime of making war 
after the Confederate Government had ceased to exist. Captain 
Waddell says that he was in May, June, and July of this year in 
the Okotsk Sea and Arctic Ocean, and engaged in acts of war as 
late as the 28th day of June, “in ignorance of the reverses sustained 
by our arms in the field, and of the obliteration of the Government 
under whose authority I had been acting. ‘This intelligence [ 
received for the first time on communicating at sea on the 2nd 
August with the British bark Barracouta, of Liverpool, fourteen 
days from San Francisco, Your Lordship can imagine my sur- 
prise at the receipt of such intelligence, and I would have given to 
it little consideration if an Englishman’s opinion did not confirm 
the war news, though from an enemy’s port.” We suspect this 
last strange sentence is Captain Waddell’s mode of implying that 
he had before received the same news, not so confirmed, from his 
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captures, and had given it ‘little consideration ’’in practice. He 
intimates that he did not choose to be convinced by any Northern 


evidence, from which we are at liberty to infer that he had had 
such evidence in plenty and done his best not to believe it. Cer- 
tainly the American papers believed that the whalers captured by 
Captain Waddell did not leave port till they could take with them 
evidence of the end of the war. 


A telegram was rece'vel at the India House on the 16th inst., 
announcing that on the 13th, only three days before, Colonel 
Bruce had signed a treaty of peace with Bootan in full durbar. 
That message, if authentic, implies that the Bootanese have sur- 
rendered the treaty extorted from Mr. Eden, have apologized for 
the insult offered to him, have released their captives, and have 
agreed to accept a rent for the Dooars, a most satisfactory termi- 
nation of a difficult affair. We are nevertheless a little puzzled 
about dates. Lightning moves quickly along a wire, but a cossid 
has to trust either a mule or his feet. The durbar must have 
been held at Tassisudon, and supposing the wires extended up to 
the Dooars, the intelligence must still have been carried through 
the passes for some seventy miles. It is just possible this may 
have been done in twe've hours, and the message sent at once to Sir 
Bartle Frere at Kurrachee, thence to Constantinople, and thence 
to London, all in sixty hours, but the speed is very unlike Indian 
management. If such a rate was really secured, the India trade 
should put the screw on Sir Charles Wood a little more sharply. 
They have to wait eight days. 


Uruguayana, the city defended by the Paraguayans, has, we 
‘ive, been surrendered to the Brazilian army. We are informed 
that the Paraguayan general, who had promised to die in the 
breach, made a transaction with Flores, surrendered the city on 
the Emperor's arrival, and is now living in Rio in great comfort. 
If this statement is true the Paraguayan chance is sadly diminished, 
directing operations from a distance, needs above all 
The Emperor is on the spot, and can be 


perce 


for Lopez, 
fidelity in his officers. 
trusted not to sell himself, 


The infamous condition of London streets has at last attracted 
the attention of Sir George Grey, and he has requested the Board 
of Works to report on the propriety of transferring the paving, 
lighting, and cleansing of the metropolis from the vestries to them- 
selves. ‘The vestries are of course exceedingly angry, those public 
works involving heavy contracts, and the St. Pancras Vestry has 
resolved to form a league with other vestries for their common 
defence. ‘They had much better have made the Euston road pass- 
able, ‘he trafic of London is too important now to be trusted to 
vestries which leave the streets covered with a slime upon which 
neither horses nor men can walk, break up important thorough- 
fares at discretion, pave roads with angular bits of granite to be 
beaten down by valuable horses, and light many quarters as 
badly as the oil contractors used to do. 


The City of London, it appears, is “to lose next year an estate 


worth 50,0002. a year. This is the estate of which Bunhill Fields 


metery forms part, which was le: wed to them for seventy-three 
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years ata nominal rent, and now falls back to the prebend of Fins- 
bury, or its heirs, the Ecclesiastical Commission. ‘The loss is a seri- 
ous one, but the Corporation can make it up. Let them apply the 
whole of their Parliamentary influence to the suppression of the gas 
companies now plundering and choking the public, and sell good 

as at a reasonable price. The profit will amply reimburse them, 
and they will earn a support from the citizens of London which 


will materially help to preserve their privileges. 





«A Head Master ” writes an able letter to the Times of this day 
week, showing the very small chance of building a school in the 
City for 1,000 boys for 50,000/., and the still less chance of edu- 
cating them respectably for so little as four guineas a head. Ile 
urges that several schools of 300 boys each would be infinitely 
more useful than one gigantic school containing all. We believe this 
to be true, and the subdivision would render easier the devotion of 
half of the City trust funds available for this purpose to girls’ schools, 
aduty which see:ms fading out of the mind of Mx. Rogers and those 
who are planning this great reform. Undoubtedly the funds to be 
used were meant for women as well as for men—burning women, 
for example, was especially pleasant —and the fact that women have 
been ousted from their rights in the matter only gives them a greater 
claim. And seriously, as a question of mere general improvement, 
we have no doubt that to educate a given number of children, half 
of each sex, will produce a far greater result in the next generation 
than to educate the same number, all boys. 


The meeting of the French Chambers being at hand, reductions 
have been found necessary to make the budget endurable. The 
Moniteur therefore of the 16th inst. contains a decree reducing 
the army by about 21,000 infantry and 19,000 men of all 
other arms, with some 8,000 horses. The men are to return to 
their homes and the officers are placed on half-pay, with pre- 
ferential claims to employment in the civil service. ‘The reduction 
is very considerable, and will save about 2,000,000/. a year, but it 
must be noticed that a portion of the mendismissed can be recalled 
to the standards at very short notice. The reduction will not 
be very popular with the general body of officers, whose pro- 
motion, as Marshal Randon explains, will be checked, but the 
men enjoy their release. A side effect of the order will be to enable 
the Government of Italy to defend a similar reduction, and the 
precedent will probably be quoted in England. It may also afford 
the Emperor a pretext for withdrawing his garrison from Mexico. 


The Times has deputed a special correspondent to Madrid, who 
reports that the three divisions of the Liberal party are unanimous 
in believing that nothing can be accomplished in Spain without the 
overthrow of the dynasty. ‘They are not, however, decided as to 
a successor, or even as to the next form of government, a scme- 
what serious difficulty in the way of a successful revolution. ‘The 
natural course would be the election of the King of Portugal, and 
the consequent union of the Peninsula ; but the Spaniards hanker 
after a real Sovereign, which Don Pedro is not fitted to be. 


The Emperor of the French is not pleased with the European 
impression that his régime prevents intc!lectual progress. Conse- 
quently M. Duruy, Minister of Instruction, has proposed that a 
number of eminent men already selected should describe in a 
series of reports the progress of France within the last twenty 
years in mathematical, physical, and natural science, the ‘ ad- 
vance accomplished in applying moral and political science to 
the necessities of society,” and the part fulfilled by French litera- 
ture in educating the country. ‘These reports are to be published 
on the opening of the exhibition of 1857. ‘The idea is a wide one, 
but there is still a want. M. Duruy should include in his project 
also reports on the decadences of France, the decay of public spirit, 
of the desire for freedom, of private virtue, of political thought, 
and of that literature which once was the most propagandist in the 
world. 

False imprisonment used to be rather a serious offence, but we 
are abolishing all that. Mr. Meade, employed in the engineer 
department of the Bank of England, was sitting quietly with his 


| down, he would have had at least two months’ imprisonment, with- 
out option of fine. 


Count Beleredi, the Austrian Minister of State, has informed 
all officials by circular that they must teach the people to rely on 
themselves, and not interfere so much. If they will not attend to 
his advice, and restrict the sphere of their responsibilities, he will 
dismiss them. ‘The meaning of the circular is excellent, but a 
decree of one line announcing that ‘‘every person in Austria 
is free to do without permission anything not forbidden by law” 
would be infinitely more effective. 





Tom Sayers, the prize-fighter, who died of consumption, was 
buried at Highgate Cemetery on Wednesday, in the presence of a 
great crowd of animal admirers, a brown dog being the chief, 
and it is sail the most dignified and respectable, mourner. 
The brown dog was in a mail phaeton alone,—the horse led by a 
man,—the dog's collar being bound up in crape. In the cemetery 
the prize-fighter’s professional admirers sprang, says an eye- 
witness who describes the scene in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
into a holly tree close to the grave, which cracked under them, 
or under their curses as they fell. ‘The poor man had Christian 
burial, and we suppose at least as sure and certain a hope of a 
better life, as many of us who have not been steeped in that sort of 
brutality from youth upwards. If he is to have another life at 
all, it could not well be a worse. Tell itself could scarcely be 
more foul than a life spent amidst oaths, and violence, and coarse 
slang, and ‘ game’ companions, and we suppose poor Sayers’s first 
step upwards would be to feel something of its foulness. 


We have lost within one week two accomplished authoresses, 
Lady Theresa Lewis, the sister of Lord Clarendon, and Mrs. 
Gaskell. They were both novelists, Mrs. Gaskell the more re- 
markable of the two, while Lady Theresa Lewis had done other 
valuable work, including Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, 
and quite recently edited Miss Berry’s memoirs. Her novels, the 
Semi-Detached House and the Semi-Attached Couple, especially the 
former, were full of wit and lively observation. She died while 
on a visit to the Principal of Brazenose College, Oxford, having 
survived her husband only two years. Mrs. Gaskell’s death was 
still more sudden. It took place at Alton last Sunday, while she 
was sitting and reading with her daughters. She had written 
much, and for the most part well. MJary Barton, the first of the 
cotton-mill class of novels, is a tale of great power, and Cranford 
(probably her finest literary effort, unless her last book, Wives and 
Daughters, surpasses it in its own line) ig a study of ‘still life” 
of exquisite workmanship. Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Miss Bronté, 
too, though not without grave defects, is a piece of biography not 
likely soon to be forgotten. We hope it may prove that Wives and 
Daughters, which was to be concluded in the January number of 
the Cornhill, had received the final touches from its author’s hand. 
Mrs. Gaskell had quite recently contributed several papers of true 
humour to the Pall Mall Gazette. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 89 to 89} for money, and 
871 88 for account. Yesterday the closing prices were 894 } for 
delivery, and 87488 for time. The stock of bullion in the Bank 
of England is 13,677,098/., and the reserve of notes and coin, 
7,174,973/. 


‘The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securit ies yesterday and 


on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, Nov. 1). Friday, Nov. 17. 


Greek o ee * . se +e 19 oe 16 
Do. Coupons .. es oe °° + - oe 6} 
Mexican os ein on an _ on 2543 os 26] 
Spanish Passive .- és oe os ee 233 oe 27 
Do. Certificates oe . ee +e 4 ve 13 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 155S.. oe +e oe 75} ee 754 
iS a Mis = « « 75} nm v4} 
»  Consolidés.. oe oe +e oe 473 ee 454 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Nov. 10. Friday, Nov. 17. 





wife and child in the Crystal Palace, when he was arrested for 

picking pockets. ‘There was not a trace of evidence, but he was leda 
prisoner through the Palace, two constables ordered to take “ that | 
woman,” his wife, away, he himself searched and detained for nearly | 
two hours in the station-house. Then the detective acknowledged | 
his mistake. Before the magistrate Mr. Meale expressed his will- | 
ingness to be content with a public apology, but an inspector | 
informed the court that apology was “forbidden by the regula- | 
tions of the force,” and the magistrate fined the detective forty | 


shillings. Had Mr. Meade, when thus seized, knocked his assailant | 


Caledonian .. ee oe ee * ee 1274 oe 127 
Great Eastern * ee oo es 46} 46} 
Great Northern... oe ee ee ee 129} 127 
Great Western.. .. oe = ee es 623 ee i 
Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. eo 42} oe 414 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe es ee 122 oe 122} 
London and Brighton .. oe oe oe 104} oe lod 
London and North-Western ee ee - 124} a 124} 
London aud South-Westera o oo oo 954 oe 96 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e« oe oo 33 oo 364 
Metropolitan o oo ee . . - om 134} 
Midland oe ee os os o oe 125! os 1244 
South Easein eve 2 se ~ oe _ oe 734 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REPORT ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


T is not difficult to trace in the Report on the Cattle Plague 
the finger and brain of Mr. Robert Lowe. The work is 
most artistically done, the reader being led on step by step 
until he believes, in spite of the evidence of his senses, that he 
is in actual presence of a frightful calamity; the deductions 
would be rigorously logical, but that they are taken from 
only half the premisses, and the ultimate recommendation 
involves the largest possible amount of inconvenience to the 
community upon whose behalf it is offered. All those pecu- 
liarities are marks of Mr. Robert Lowe, and but that the 
Commissioners were obliged to publish below their own 
report one far more logical, temperate, and farsighted, they 
would probably have succeeded in creating the panie which it 
is difficult to avoid suspecting they desire. The public mind 
was well prepared for it, for any calamity which totally ruins 
individuals seems frightful to the nation, and Englishmen, 
ever since the potato disease, have begun to believe in pests. 
To a country thus alarmed the Commissioners report that 
the plague is really the rinderpest or steppe murrain of 
Russia, that its “‘ contagion is extraordinarily swift and subtle,” 
that hardly any precautions avail to prevent its spread, 
that it has appeared in England before, and lasted some- 
times for three years, that it has carried off whole herds, 
and on the Continent emptied districts of their cattle, 
that in the first four months of its ravages it had 
in England killed 8,000 cattle, that there is no cure yet 
discovered, that the “plague propagated from a single germ 
speedily becomes unmanageable, spreads from herd to herd, 
from province to province, and from country to country, 
multiplies itself in a continually increasing ratio, and exhausts 
itself only after ruinous havoc and a long course of time,” and 
in short, that it threatens the very existence of cattle in Great 
Britain. The reader has to draw his breath after two columns 
of this kind of description, and remember with relief that on 
the steppes where the disease is indigenous, and where no pre- 
caution is possible, there are by the confession of the Com- 
missioners themselves still “‘ vast herds of cattle ’’ which ought 
to be all dead, that in one district of Holland seventy-five per 
cent. have been cured, that in Great Britain, as Mr. McClean 
reports, only one in a thousand cattle has died in four months, 
and that in fact the plague has as yet involved only a slight 
increase to the ordinary risk of cattle life, to be compensated 
by an equally slight rise in price, namely one-tenth per cent. 
He has to remember also with relief that cattle die of other 
diseases than the plague, that its violence must be temporary, 
or all the cattle in some one country must have perished, and 
that the tendency of these violent outbursts of contagious dis- 
ease is to suppress or supplant other forms equally mortal, but 
not equally striking to the imagination. And lastly, he has 
to remember that Continental example proves next to nothing, 
for Continental opinion is on such points morbid, believes in 
the contagion of cholera, insists on useless or disease-spreading 
quarantines, and in all calamities appeals to the State as to an 
earthly providence. Only when he has remembered all these 
things will he be in a position to perceive the full merit of the 
recommendation signed by the majority of the Royal Com- 
mission. 

It is nothing less than to suppress the locomotion of cattle 
for a time, altogether. Not only are all public fairs to be 
stopped and all public markets to be suppressed, but the mere 
appearance of any animal on the highway is to be a penal 
offence, for which its owner may be punished. Private sales 
of cattle are to be prohibited equally with public, and a mighty 
trade of sixty millions a year, no small fraction of our whole 
commerce, is to be brought toa stand-still. Lean cattle are not 
to be moved to fat pastures off the farm, foreign cattle are not 
to be imported, the enormous capital invested in steamers, 
stabling, and resting-grounds is to be rendered useless, the 
supply of meat is to be made dependent on the receipt of 
dead carcases which will not keep, districts off the railway 
are to be thrown back on the system of two hundred 
years ago, and the price of food everywhere rendered irregular 
in order to do—what? Nothing at all. The majority 
who sign this extraordinary recommendation, who affirm 
that this “great sacrifice’ would “certainly eradicate” the 
evil, also sign the statement that “both sheep and dogs 





can carry the seeds of the disease,” that the morbific matter 
can be carried on their feet and in their hair, that “the | 
particles of the poison can be drifted by the wind to some | 


distance,” that finally, “the attendants upon diseased beasts 
should not be allowed to go near sound animals.” (Cop. 
sequently, to be logical, the locomotion of sheep should be 
prohibited, and veterinary surgeons appointed to each animal, 
and dogs ordered by Act of Parliament to their kennels, and 
the wind commanded by Order in Council not to blow, and 
farmers punished for visiting sick beasts, and agriculture, in 
fact, be placed under one impossible system of restriction and 
permit. Even these regulations would scarcely suffice, 
There is a very great probability that the infection is carried 
by flies, and the final measure therefore would be an Act declar-. 
ing that any fly caught flying from a diseased farm to a sound 
farm should be imprisoned, say for six weeks. Did anybody ever 
read the like? Here isa disease, which at present has killed 
about one or two in a thousand of horned cattle, and all agri- 
culture is to be impeded, and cordons drawn round villages, 
and the State brought into active collision with the farmers, 
and graziers ruined, and butchers compelled without warning 
to change the entire routine of a trade almost necessary to life, 
in order to leave a diminished possibility that the disease may 
spread. That is all that the recommendation will secure, 
even by the showing of the Commissioners themselves, and a 
result so small was never attained by a sacrifice more exten- 
sive. We doubt if even Parliament could secure obedience to 
such an Act, and we are certain that if it did secure it, the 
first consequence would be an immense rise in the price of 
meat,—the whole cost of porterage, which is now borne by the 
beast itself, falling on the butcher,—and the second, a fall in 
rents, pasture losing a considerable per-centage on its value. 
These considerations alone, not to speak of the want of confi- 
dence which, as Mr. McClean says, would be spread among the 
producers of the foreign supply, and the wrath of the con- 
sumers, would of themselves be fatal to the proposal, which, 
again, has, it seems probable, been rejected by the Ministry. If 
any such measure had been in prospect, Parliament must have 
been called together, and of its convocation there is as yet no 
hint. 

Indeed the majority of the Commissioners themselves believe 
that their own advice is impracticable, for they suggest alter- 
natives most of which seem to us scarcely less violent than 
the original one. They would, for example, prohibit the sale 
at fairs, or by auction, or in any other way, of lean stock, con- 
fining locomotion to cattle intended for immediate slaughter, 
and then permitting it only under the certificate of a justice 
of the peace, while in proclaimed districts the right of loco- 
motion should be suspended altogether. The effect of this 
measure would be that lean cattle could not spread the disease, 
but fat cattle could, which, considering that the disease 
attacks both, is truly an able precaution. It is, however, a 
waste of time to answer the suggestion, for the Commissioners 
have answered it themselves. “If a privilege,” they ask, “is 
conceded to cattle destined for the butcher, how are we to 
make sure that a particular animal is really destined for the 
butcher, or that he will be slaughtered immediately, or 
slaughtered at all, or that he will not scatter infection on his 
road? May he be driven home by the nearest country 
butcher who will buy him, or must he be sent to market ? 
May he go to any market or only to one where conveniences 
for slaughtering and for careful inspection are or can be pro- 
vided? May he, if unsold, be sent home again, or transported 
from one market to another, or, if not, what chance will the 
seller have, should the market be overstocked, of making a 
fair bargain? It will be a long time before the rules are 
understood, and the period in which they are violated through 
ignorance will be succeeded by the period in which they are 
evaded by design. England is probably the worst country in 
the world for the working a system of certificates, permits, 
licences, and passports, and the temptation to violate the rules 
will be very great.” And therefore those rules are to be 
passed. ; 

Are we, then, to do nothing? We really cannot perceive 
that there is anything to be done except make it a penal 
offence punishable by heavy fines to sell an actually diseased 
beast, and thus make it the stockholder’s interest to kill and 
bury him at once, in order to prevent the chance either of 
contagion or of fine. For anything further we must rely upon 
the precautions already adopted, such as cleanliness, good 
ventilation, the suppression of great congregations of cattle, 
and the disuse of veterinary surgeons’ advice. Their nostrums 
are visibly useless, while in Holland, under homeopathic 
treatment, that is, under no treatment at all except fresh water, 
seventy-five per cent of all attacked have been known to sur- 


vive. Beyond those measures precaution is useless, unless 
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carried to lengths which would be very far worse than the 
existence of the plague. As Mr. McClean has put it the 
cattle trade must bear an exceptional misfortune, like any 
other trade, as silk-growers bear the disease among their 
worms, or farmers a blight upon their corn, and not scream to 
the Legislature for measures which in themselves are as sense- 
less as a law prohibiting the wind from conveying blight, 
and against which they would in the end be certain to protest. 





THE JAMAICA INSURRECTION AND ITS SUPPRESSION. 


HE rebellion in Jamaica, and its bloody suppression, at the 
cost of 200, or as some reports say, near 400 lives, some 
of them women’s, taken with no turther security for justice 
than court-martial trials,—which practically mean of course 
trials without any defence for the criminal,—must at least pro- 
duce that thorough investigation of our system of government 
in Jamaica which would have been deferred for years but for 
such an outbreak. Had the Fenian outbreak really occurred 
in Ireland, England would scarcely have tolerated the sum- 
mary infliction of capital punishment on hundreds of prisoners, 
without any conviction before a criminal tribunal, even if the 
outbreak had begun with atrocities such as were threat- 
ened in the letters of the Fenian conspirators, or such 
as have apparently been inflicted on some of the upper classes 
of Jamaica. In the present state of our knowledge of 
what has actually occurred, it would almost seem that 
there have been fen times as many executions of rebels 
as crimes of personal violence committed by them. That 
of course may be a false inference, due to the insufficiency 
of our news, and there may be excuses for violent measures of 
repression, which in Ireland we should not have, in the small 
force at the disposal of the Governor when the outbreak first 
occurred. But whatever the truth may be, a rebellion which 
has provoked—and still more, if it were possible to speak of it 
as a rebellion, which has justified—the summary execution of 
hundreds of her Majesty's subjects, in an island whose whole 
population is not larger than that of a first-class manufactur- 
ing town, and this when the rebellion did not to all appearance 
even touch more than a tenth part of the population, cannot, 
after its suppression, be passed by without searching inquiry 
into causes and remedies. What has happened in Jamaica 
is probably equivalent to the reckless shooting or hanging by 
court-martial of upwardsof 200, perhaps nearly 400, persons for 
insurrection in a population not larger than that of Derby,— 
for it is pretty clear that the rebellion had not extended to 
the west of Kingston, and has not affected anything like the 
whole population to the east of it. Some of the despatches 
of the officers charged with the suppression of the rebellion 
have, too, been written in a tone of vindictive and vulgar 
triumph over their bloody measures. Colonel J. Francis Hobb, 
of the 6th Royals, writes in a style which, if it had been 
adopted by a Northern General in the late war, would have 
been held up to public loathing. Thus:—I have Paul 
Bogle’s valet for my guide, a little fellow of extraordinary 
intelligence. A light rope tied to the stirrups, and a revolver 
now and then to his head, cause us thoroughly to understand 
each other ; and he knows every single rebel in the island by 
name and face, and has just been selecting the captains, colonels, 
and secretaries out of an tmmense gang of prisoners just come in 
here, whom I shall have shot to-morrow morning.” Now either 
these bloody measures were due to a comparatively legitimate 
panic in which case the danger must have been fearful, and the 
rebellion therefore one exciting universal enthusiasm among 
the black population, and then, we think, it will be pretty 
clear that the system of government must be both improved and 
strengthened : or, as is pretty clear, they were beyond what the 
circumstances justified, and taken in the violent passion of caste- 
hatred and revenge for the outrages committed by the negroes, 
and in that case there can be little doubt that justice demands a 
thorough investigation. The calamity is great in any case. But 
we may trust that it will foree upon us the consideration of 
measures not only likely to prevent its recurrence, but to remedy 
evils that have now for thirty years been chronic. 

The imperfect information which we even now possess con- 
firms, so far as it goes, our view of last week, that the insurrection 
is due to no external source, but is, in the last instance at least, 
the result of a long drought, producing excessive poverty, 
terribly aggravated by excessive taxation, and co-operating with 
a very bad administration of justice to inspire the large negro 
population with a sense of wrong. No doubt, too, these com- 
bustible elements were kindled into a a flame in the last 
instance by the publication of the Governer’s inquiries for 





remedial suggestions, and the general refusal of the ruling 
class of the island to admit that any remedies beyond greater 
industry on the part of the negro labourers were needed or 
possible. But if this be the true account of the matter, as 
we fancy it will prove, the statement of our latest news, 
that the insurrection was one, not social or political, but of 
race,—of the pure negroes against whites and half-castes,— 
can scarcely be true. Indeed the statement contained in the 
summary of news itself, that men of influence had been 
travelling through the country for some time “addressing 
meetings on the subject of negro wrongs, telling them they 
were oppressed and ground down by taxes,” and the further 
statement that “this excited the people, and they determined 
to seize the land from all the landowners, white and coloured,” 
—which means, we take it, all the rich landowners as con- 
trasted with the small freeholders,—points clearly to a rebellion 
primarily due to poverty and supposed abuses in the laws of 
property, and only associated with prejudices of colour (if at 
all) so far as colour marks different strata of wealth and pro- 
prietary influence. It is true that the Colonial Standard of 
Kingston asserts boldly that the plot contemplated the 
murder of every white or half-caste man and _ child, 
in the island, but the preservation of the women for the 
service and pleasure of the negroes. Minutely examined, 
however, the very article which asserts this, contains matter 
inconsistent with such a design. In the first place it asserts 
“that Mr. George William Gordon,” a black gentleman, a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, who, though he gave 
himself up, has been instantly hanged without a civil trial 
by the tribunal called court-martial, “and certain of the 
chiefs were, after the success of the rebellion, to proceed to 
England, to obtain the sanction of Her Majesty to the new 
state of things.” The Colonial Standard speaks in the 
highest terms of Mr. Gordon’s ability, and of him as “ exercising 
in a supreme degree the wnscrupulousness, cant, and peculiar 
tact [our colonial contemporary is not classical in its style] 
required to give unbounded influence upon the negro.” Now 
would a man of such ability think of coming to England to 
gain the assent of Her Majesty and our Parliament to a rebellion 
which had begun in wholesale massacres of men and children, and 
ended in reducing to servitude or prostituting to licentious pas- 
sions the English ladies of Jamaica? The thing is absurd. If 
there is really, as is said, clear evidence that Mr. Gordon was to 
come as a delegate to England, we may be sure that the plan 
of the rebellion was not one of massacre, but only one of politi- 
cal revolution. Moreover, there is another passage in the same 
article which compels the same inference. The writer appears 
to argue from what the insurgents did not do, to the fearfully 
aggravated character of their ¢xtentions, as Miss Squeers inferred 
from her unconsciousness of external injuries inflicted by Nicho- 
las Nickleby that she must be suffering from the most fearful 
internal injuries hitherto unrevealed. We donot profess to be 
able to construe the latter sentences of the following charge 
against the rebels, but it seems clear that its tenor is to infer 
the dreadful character of the rebel designs from the great 
degree of restraint put by the leaders upon their passions :— 

“The manner in which the rebels conducted themselves bears 
out this plan thoroughly, and the coolness and system with which 
they proceeded prove the force of the organization under which 
they acted. Even whilst their worst passions might have been aroused 
by the opportunity of gratifying personal animosities, and by the 
temptation of plunder, they kept in view the conditions of the programme 
set out for them, and exhibited enough self-restraint to respect the 
property of the Maroons, whose interference they feared to provoke. 
‘The leaders among them, and indeed none, except the rioters who 
followed their steps, took liquor, although the night before starting 
for Morant Bay they had deliberately swallowed rum and gun- 
powder to fortify themselves for the bloody deeds of the morrow.” 

And on these poor wretches, who showed so deep a design by 
not murdering all the whites they met, the wild Maroons have 
been let loose and allowed to kill them and dance sublime war 
dances round them at their pleasure! If we examine strictly the 
imperfect history we have received of the actual atrocities, the evi- 
dence seems to us to grow stronger that the rioters, though 
guilty of horrible and savage crimes, were not prosecuting a cru- 
sade against colour, but only taking brutal revenge on men whom 
they chose to consider their oppressors; nay, in the very heart of 
the most rebellious district, there were many cases of strong at- 
tachment on the part of negroes to their white superiors, and of 
great risks incurred to protect them. For example, on Hordley 
estate the negroes mustered in force to protect the party that had 
taken refuge there, against the rebels. Again, we are told 
that a crowd of rebels entered a Mr. Fitzherbert’s house and 
seized him by the throat. Mr. Fitzherbert remonstrated, 
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saying “that he had just come to the island, and done them 
no harm,”—on which they agreed to release him, only “ call- 
ing his attention to the warning which their proceedings con- 
veyed,’’ and butchering his book-keeper, not a new comer, before 
his eyes. In the same way a Mr. Da Costa’s life was spared 
at the entreaty of his wife, on the ground that he was “only 
a poor clerk, and had nothing to do with the parish.” These 
men, it is clear, were not prosecuting a crusade against the white 
race, but taking vengeance on persons whom they chose to think 
their political enemies. Even the massacre at Morant Bay, a 
sufficiently bloody affair, did not begin till after the mob had 
been fired on from the court-house and blood so spilt by the 
besieged, and even then the two physicians’ lives were spared, 
and many instances of attempts on the part of the faithful negroes 
to save individual lives among the upper class are related, while 
no instances of outrages on women and children are given at all. 
The details we have at present would seem to show that the re- 
bellion was organized as a political measure, and though carried 
out by men much more brutal and passionate than those who 
had planned and hoped to lead it, still without any race-hatred 
as such,—by men who butchered whites and mulattoes rather 
than negroes, only because they represented the wealth-aris- 
tocracy of the island. 

When we recall the abominable legislation which, during a 
two years’ drought, that pressed on the poor provision-grow- 
ers of Jamaica as heavily as two years’ bad harvests would 
press on England if there were no large stores of capital 
to relieve the distress, kept up a general import duty of 124 
per cent. ad valorem on all classes of imports, which taxes (as 
we believe, still—certainly it was so within the last few 
years)—salt provisions, meat, fish, and farinaceous food, as 
high as 30 to 40 per cent., and levies on each poor provision- 
grower’s cart 18s. annually, while the great planters’ carts, if 
used only on the estate and not traversing the roads, are not 
taxed at all; which takes 10s. a head for horses, but leaves 
the planters’ draft-stock, oxen, free ; which taxes the planters’ 
exports at 3s. @ hogshead, and the small settlers’ sugar, ginger, 
coffee, arrow-root, at 2s. a barrel, which provides no education 
at all worth mention for the poor negro out of a very wasteful 
expenditure, and which has failed to supply any county courts 
in which the poor man can get sure and cheap justice,—when we 
recall all this, there seems to be no difficulty in accounting for 
this rebellion, and not much, as we hinted last week, in seeing 
the remedy, if only that remedy be practicable. We believe 
that the better planters are fully agreed with the friends of 
the negro labourers, in thinking the Legislative Assembly 
of Jamaica little better than a nuisance and obstruction, 
offering the forms of liberty and the reality of the worst kind 
of oligarchy—a corrupt oligarchy. Thorough investigation we 
must have, but we have a strong suspicion it will issue in 
showing that by pressure of some kind, not difficult for the Im- 
perial Government to devise, the present legislative constitution 
of Jamaica must be swept away, and a far stronger control given 
to the representative of Her Majesty. In the meantime all Eng- 
land will call for a searching investigation into the bloody 
measures adopted to suppress the rebellion. 


THE HUNGARIAN ULTIMATUM. 

A® the meeting of the Hungarian Diet draws near, the posi- 

tion of the three Powers which exist within the Austrian 
Empire becomes daily better defined. There are but three, 
for though local publicists and observant travellers talk of 
Czech, and Wallack, and Slavonian, and Polish nationalities, 
and although each of them has some small share of influence, 
still if the Emperor, and the Germans, and the Magyars unite, 
the remaining forces will be of little more account than the 
Highlanders or the Fenians. All of them are willing to obey 
the Emperor, who alone preserves them from utter subjuga- 
tion, one, the Czech is completely prostrate at the feet of 
German landowners, and another, the Slavonian, follows the 
Magyar noblesse as Hindoo peasants used to follow English 
officers, discontentedly it may be, but for all that without a 
thought of mutiny. Of the remaining two, one, the Polish, is 
paralyzed for independent action by the mutual dread of 
noble and peasant, and the other, the Venetian, is powerless 
under strict military rule. There are but three Powers 
which can move or obstruct movement, and of these two 
at least have made up their minds. The Emperor, we 
are told, strong in his prescriptive position, his popu- 
larity with the bourgeoisie, and the blind adherence of 
the masses, is convinced that the empirs can be saved only by 
the reconciliation of Hungary. Without that he can neither 


reduce his army, nor refill his treasury, nor control Count von 





Bismark, nor face Italy, nor initiate the freedom of commerce 
which, as he sees much more clearly than his counsellors. 
Austria imperatively requires. He will therefore, for the sake 
of the European position of his House as much as for 
the interest of his subjects, reconcile himself with Hun. 
gary, even though in so doing he should abandon the 
principle of an united empire. On the other hand, the 
moderate party in Hungary, which includes three-fourths of 
the Diet and the only leader known to the external world, has 
also decided upon its course. It will maintain its legal status, 
the one privilege which no decree can morally affect, and 
demand the recognition of Hungary, with its constitution, 
boundaries, and laws as they existed prior to 1849, the creation 
of a responsible and therefore separate government, with control 
of the finances, and the re-establishment of the Comitiits or 
local assemblies as they existed in 1848. There is nothing 
in all this which the Emperor cannot grant if hardly pressed, 
for his coronation at Pesth restores his legal prerogatives as 
King, which are very wide, grants to be spent for definite 
purposes are better than no grants at all—the existing con- 
dition—and absolutism over the army is worth little if the 
army cannot be paid. He will be as strong when all is con- 
ceded as an American President, and an American President 
is very strong. The Emperor therefore will probably yield, 
and from the moment he yields he will rule Hungary without 
the aid of bayonets. The real leaders of the Magyars, though 
determined not to surrender either their constitution or their 
nationality, are equally determined that the kingdom shall not 
stand alone, and the moment the legal regime is restored agita- 
tion against Austria as such will be given up. The calm per- 
severance of a class barely a million strong, but who rely on 
a constitution which was not octroyce, has beaten all the power 
of Austria, and the Hungarians, who are proud and patriotic 
to lunacy, who feel themselves victorious and their country 
respected, will be in a generous mood. There remain the 
Germans, who, as might be expected, are in a most irritable 
condition of mind. They see that the German superiority over 
the Hungarians is departing. They are not the most numerous 
population of the empire, and though out of Hungary far 
more civilized than the Magyar, in Hungary are unable to form 
a party. The idea of race has in that country given way be- 
fore an idea greater still, and the Germans in Hungary follow 
the Magyars in defence of constitutional liberty. Whether 
from the natural influence of ownership, or from a percep- 
tion of something in the Magyar character which they them- 
selves want, the “Saxons” accept the Magyar leaders will- 
ingly, and even, as Mr. Boner remarked in Transylvania, look 
up to them as political superiors. The Germans of the 
Hereditary States and Bohemia, deprived of internal allies, 
cannot without the Emperor's aid coerce Hungary, and they 
resent bitterly the idea of political equality. They believe 
themselves the more civilized race, loathe Hungarians as 
“Orientals” and free-traders, and regard the abolition of the 
Reichsrath much as the Pale regarded Catholic Emancipation. 
Their consent will be hard to win, but still it can for the 
moment be dispensed with, for the Reichsrath is not sitting, 
and the Germans will not overtly revolt. If permitted to 
govern themselves in domestic matters they will use the per- 
mission, and the Emperor, supported by Hungary and Galigia, 
and the population which looks to the Kaiser and not to 
constitutions, can afford to disregard for a moment their dis- 
content with the general programme. 

Unless therefore some accident intervene, the Austrian 
Empire will in a few months be divided into two kingdoms, 
one including Hungary, Croatia, and Transylvania; and the 
other the Hereditary States, Bohemia, and Galicia, with 
Venice for an outlying military dependency. Each will be 
governed in internal affairs by its own Parliament, each will 
to some extent have its own laws, and each will possess its 
own army and its own resources. The debt, it is under- 
stood, will be guaranteed by both, and as Hungary once 
contented will vote troops and will not require a garri- 
son, will levy revenue and will not require so vast and 
costly a civil administration, the Emperor will at once 
acquire immense additional strength. If Hungary, for 
example, does not intend to rebel, his German army will 
at once be free for action; if Hungary guarantees the debt, 
he will not again be forced to raise money by passing over the 
Rothschilds, who have supplied his House for years, in favour 
of the Jew capitalists of Paris. It only remains for him to 
devise some means of securing a common representation, which 
can accomplish at least as much as the Federal Congress can, 
—sanction wars, guarantee loans, regulate customs, and support 
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eneral scheme of foreign policy. It is probable that in 
attaining this object the obstacle will not be Hungary, but the 
German population. Deak's party are not unwilling | to 
create a mixed council, which shall advise as to foreign 
and knowing the Emperor to be a free-trader 
about customs, but the Germans want 
a true Parliament. They cannot bear to give up their 
right of taxing Hungary, cannot stomach equality with 
Magyars, cannot endure to see the central organization which 
makes them masters of the empire laid aside. They foresee 
that the Hungarians with the Kaiser on their side will out- 
vote them, and angrily declare that the suspension of the 
constitution is a violation of right, that octroycs decrees must 
be rejected, that the Diets are not competent to pronounce on 
the constitutional question, ¢. ¢., are local, and that they will 
lend no aid to establish a new Parliament. It is even said 
that the Tories and Radicals of the Reichsrath, the autono- 
mists who wish each province to rule itself, and the centralists, 
who desire an imperial and unfettered Parliament, have come 
to an agreement upon these terms, which strike straight at the 
very root of compromise. If their agreement is final the 
unhappy Kaiser will only have conciliated Hungary in order to 
find Austria irreconcilable, but fortunately for him and _ his 
empire this can hardly be the case. The Germans have 
neither the Magyar temperament nor the Magyar advantages, 
cannot persist in the same course unmoved for a thousand 
years, cannot appeal to a constitution a thousand years of age. 
To resist anew octroyce constitution they must invest one which 
is itself octroyée with a sort of divine right, and upset another 
which exactly realizes their condition—self-existence. They 
have, moreover, below them a people which on the whole 
believes in Kaisers more than in doctors of philosophy, around 
them nobles who are fanatic loyalists when not over-taxed, 
and above them constituents of whom nearly one-half are not 
Germans at all, that is, can make terms with Hungary as con- 
yeniently as with Austria. The Austrian politicians can hardly 
in such a position hold out for ever without assistance, and 
they regard the only effective assistance to be procured with a 
secret dismay. Bismark, they think, is great truly, but then 
Bismarkism ’—that is not great, or, it may be, endurable. Prus- 
sia would grant free trade almost as fully as Hungary, Prussian 
taxation will be heavy, Prussian police is very detestable, Prus- 
sian priests are heretics who will burn for ever, Prussian states- 
men are corporals in black coats, and as for the Hohenzollerns, 
Austrians have not been resisting them for two hundred years 
to become their subjects at last. In the long run an Austrian 
is patriotic, and the middle class will, we believe, with a sigh 
prepare itself to bear the sad reyime of free-trade, Magyar 
equality, and physical improvement. 
timate result, and it is the most probable of many, and the 
Kaiser have the common sense to sell or give Venetia to 
Victor Emanuel, and restore his finances before he commences 
anew war, the House of Hapsburg may once again be great. 
Empires are hard to kill. In the last two hundred years, but 
one country has passed away from the map of Europe, and it 
may be given to a prince made wise by seventeen years of sad 
experience once more to rebuild the power which survived 
defeat by Napoleon in 1807, the loss of its capital in 1848, 
the successful revolt of half its subjects in 1849, the loss of 
Italy in 1860, and a treasury reduced in 1865 to 30,0007. 
We cannot heartily wish him success, for his annals are too 
deeply stained with treachery and blood, but if he sueceeds 
Napoleon will cease to be the only capable sovereign in the 
world, 
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LORD ELCHO TO THE RESCUE. 

'NHE series of Cabinet Councils usual at this season has 

commenced, and the Ministry, as we anticipated, have 
decided upon a Reform Bill. We trust they have also decided 
mM some general way upon its leading features, for until these 
have been settled they can neither be sure of the adherence of 
hecessary allies nor attempt the indispensable work of recon- 
struction from within. Of all the men whose names have 
been so freely bandied about within the past three weeks, not 
one could enter the Ministerial ranks without some definite 
idea of the limits of the scheme, and the evils of continued 
delay in reconstruction are very great indeed. As a con- 
temporary pointed out last week, one set of men is deliberat- 
ing on the measures another set will have to carry out, a cir- 
cumstance fatal to that cordial unity of purpose without 
which any Reform Bill must be a failure. It will not do for 
a Liberal Government to propose constitutional changes a 


Should this be the ul- | 


must go out if they do not win, and keep out till they 
do win, if only to remove the impression that their proposals 
are made merely as party moves. Nor when the Cabinet has 
decided will it be wise to keep its decision so secret as its 
indecision has been kept. In 1831 there was this necessity, for 
the popular enthusiasm might else have expended itself pre- 
maturely, and the great boroughmongers could have upset the 
Government before its measure had been fairly brought out, 
but the Ministry of to-day is certain of a respectful hearing. 
The country is not going to lose Mr. Gladstone's services 
without clear reason assigned, and dramatic surprises are in- 
consistent with the prevailing political tone, create more alarm 
than favour. The existing constituency is suspicious that it 
is about to be over-ridden, and is far more likely to be con- 
ciliated by discussion and explanation than by a sudden burst 
of applause from below, which would seem to its fears 
directed against itself. If the measure indeed provides for 
universal suffrage, or manhood suffrage, or household suf- 
frage in all towns, then indeed secreey is desirable, lest 
non-electors should entertain for months a hope certain not to 
be realized, but if it is to be a sensible Bill, intended to admit 
excluded classes, but not to secure all power to mere num- 
bers, secrecy is of exceedingly little value. Such a measure 
must be carried by argument, not coercion, and for argument 
to prevail in England the longer the time of warning the 
better. 

The need for speedy decision is the greater because the 
Opposition has already decided upon its course. What- 
ever the form of the Bill the Tories will wish to defeat 
it, and will be harassed by two great difliculties. They stand 
pledged already to a measure which in some directions was 
very wide, and they are eagerly anxious to win over the half- 
hearted Liberals, To reject a Reform Bill because it is a 
Reform Bill would be grossly inconsistent, while to foree 
the half-Liberals to a clear issue would probably be to forfeit 
their ultimate adhesion. Men like Sir Robert Peel, and 
Lord Elcho, and a few more may glide round to the other side, 
but if they go blankly round they risk the loss of their seats. 
The disposition of the party will be to find some third course, 
and such a course is ready to their hands. They can prompt 
Lord Elcho to renew his proposal for referring the matter to 
a Commission, that is, for deferring it séxe dée, and then if 
victorious force the Government to appeal to the country on a 
ery which waverers need not accept. Men who dare not stul- 
tify themselves by voting against reform, dare venture to 
plead their own political ignorance as a reason for delay, con- 
scious that the constituency coptains as large a proportion of 
waverers as the House. There are even Radicals ready, as 
it would seem, to adopt this discreditable course. Sir Morton 
| Peto, who for years, while sitting for Finsbury, has treated 
reform as a subject on which his mind was made up, who sits 
for Bristol as Mr. Berkeley's colleague, and who is regarded 
by all the Nonconformists in England as their representative 
Liberal, on Monday told his constituents that he was willing 
to accept Lord Elcho’s proposal. In other words, he was will- 
ing to negative reform decently, and if he is willing, what 
will the members for the little towns be? This is the greatest 
danger which the conductors of the Bill will have to face, and 
one which if their measure is not carefully prepared, or is 
introduced as a surprise, or is supported only by the Whig 
| debaters, will yet overwhelm them. The phalanx of open 
Tories, of erypto-Tories, of men who desire moderate reform, 








and of men who seem to desire wide reform but really desire 

no change, will be too strong to be overset, while au appeal to 
| the country against a House in which the Ministry have a 
| majority of eighty would be an act almost without precedent. 
| There is not, that we can conceive, a single valid argument in 
‘favour of reference to a commission except this, that man- 
| slaughter is not quite so heavily punished as murder, The 
| Liberals might turn out a member who voted against their 
| Bill, and only censure one who voted for Lord Eleho. What 

in the world is such a Commission to do? To decide on the 
| true principles of British representative government? That 

would be simply to write an essay which Mr. J. 8. Mill would 
pecorte smash the morning after it appeare’. To collect 
‘opinions? They are revealed on every other occasion by 
votes, and will be best revealed on this, unless indeed Lord 
'Elcho desires to initiate pure democracy by submitting a 
legislative measure to the final award of the non-electors. To 
' collect statistics? The Registrar-General has statistics already, 
and more minute and accurate than any commission could by 
possibility secure, for his were not collected with a poli- 


second time without either heartiness or decision. They | ticalend. To draw up an ideal Reform Bill? That would be 
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to transfer the highest function of Government from the 
responsible Ministers to a knot of irresponsible thinkers 
and politicians. We do not know, say the defenders of 
this scheme, how any reduction of the franchise will work, 
and how is the commission to know? It will, with great 
labour, collect statistics very inferior to those already col- 
lected as to the position of people inhabiting houses rated 
at five pounds, and will then form an opinion on the expedi- 
ency of conceding to them political rights. Is that opinion 
likely to be more valuable than the opinion of members of 
Parliament, who have not only their own intellects to guide 
them, but those of their constituents, and who have many of 
them that political instinct commissioners so seldom enjoy ? 
When it is given Parliament cannot accept it as final, and the 
Ministry may differ from it, and then the opinion is merely 
that of a knot of private gentlemen or leading members with- 
out power to carry it into action. It is of course conceivable that 
a member of the commission might warn Parliament of some 
rock ahead, but he could do so with at least equal force from 
his place in the House, and with the advantage that his warn- 
ing would be given when the danger had become imminent 
enough to excite attention. Everything would ultimately be left 
to Parliament, and the result of the commission would be one 
of two things. Either the eyes of the country would be fixed 
on it, or they would not. Probably they would not be, and 
then the reference would simply be a disereditable device for 
getting rid of an inconvenient proposal, which those who dis- 
like it dare not openly oppose. But possibly they might be, 
and in that case Lord Elcho would see interest gradually 
deepen into agitation, the masses begin to understand that 
all power under certain circumstances might be theirs, a 
ery raised against the voting aristocracy, and all hope of a 
moderate Reform Bill over for ever. The commission in the 
first event would involve nothing except an useless delay, and 
in the second an agitation as to the very foundations of 
political society which must continue for years. The for- 
mer is the true object of the promoters, and the cer- 
tainty that this will be their course of action is one 
of the many reasons for drawing up a moderate Bill, for 
allowing its general scope to transpire, and for securing the 
aid of statesmen more closely en rapport with the people than 
some of Lord Palmerston’s official colleagues. At all events. 
whatever is done, let it be done with a will, with a clear reso- 
lution to stand or fall by the measure, to accept no defeat 
which is not a defeat, and to compel the great parties to range 
themselves openly under one or the other flag. The Ministry 
may not be able to improve the Constitution, but at least they 
need not deepen the public impression of Whig insincerity in 
reform. 





THE NEW SCHEME OF LAW REPORTING. 

VHE establishment during the present term, for the first 
time in our legal history, of a consolidated system of 

law reporting at Lincoln’s Inn and Westminster, under the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor, and with the hearty con- 
currence of the Bar, is too important an event to be allowed 
to pass without notice. It is a striking instance of the success 
which sometimes attends the disinterested energy of a single 
man. It is only two years ago that Mr. Daniel, in a printed 
letter addressed to the Attorney-General, and through him to 
the profession and the public, seriously called attention to the 
evils of the existing position of the law reports. The subject 
was not new. It had been taken up by the Law Amendment 
Society nearly twenty years before. But it required some one 
of acknowledged position and force of character to quicken 
into life the theories of the Law Society. This service has 
been rendered by Mr. Daniel. Sir Robert Peel’s magnanimous 
tribute to Cobden was not more deserved, than that which 
the profession is willing to pay to the single-minded and 
judicious labours of Mr. Daniel. The new scheme is 


the personification of one simple idea, namely, that the | 


machinery by which case-law is preserved ought not to 
be the result or the creature of commercial enterprise, 
but should be supplied and controlled by the Bar. Law 
publishers may undersell each other in other ways, but 
they ought not to have the opportunity of directing the 
manufacture of law. When it is remembered to how great 
an extent our jurisprudence is composed of judicial decision, 
the great importance of providing means for its accurate pre- 
servation will not be denied. A few words will explain what 
has been the system of law reporting in times gone by and 
what is its present condition. Plowden says, “ That in early 
times four reporters were appointed to commit to writing, and 


~ aa, 
truly to deliver, as well the words spoken as the judgments 
and reasons therefore given in our Courts of Westminster, who 
conferred all together at the making and setting forth an 
book of reports.’’ The result of this system was the production 
of the “Year Books,” which contain, in clear and Concise 
language, what has been termed, in contradistinction to statute 
law, the lex non scripta, from the reign of Edward I. til] the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. These reports are 
admirable records, so far as they go, of judicial proceedings, 
They give a short statement of the case, the leading points 
in the arguments of counsel on each side, and the decision and 
reasons of the judge. They were not, however, generally 
circulated among the profession. They were for the most 
part preserved in manuscript. Some indeed have been 
printed for the first time within the last few years. It js 
not known by whom the four reporters spoken of by Plowden 
were appointed, although judging from the recital contained in 
the letters patent appointing two reporters, which Bacon jn. 
duced James I. to seal, to the effect that it was thought “ good 
to revive and renew the ancient custom of appointing some 
grave and learned lawyers to attend in court for the reporting 
of judgments and resolutions of law,” it is probable that they 
were appointed by the Crown. If this were so, it would go 
far to explain why in Lord Bacon’s time they had ceased to 
be efficient, and why the new reporters appointed under his 
auspices also soon fell into disrepute. The system produced 
sinecure offices. It lacked the responsibility which would 
necessarily have attached to the service if the master had 
been not the Government, but the profession. Since the 
time of Lord Bacon, the record of the cases heard and 
determined in the Courts of Law and Equity has been left to 
a great extent to chance. Whole years might be pointed out 
in comparatively modern times when the judicial decisions 
in some of the Courts were almost unreported. The record 
of what, without much of poetic licence, has been described as 


‘That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances, 
Through which a few, by wit or fortune led, 
May beat a pathway out to wealth and fame,” 


was left to depend upon the capital of law publishers, or the 
diligence of the barristers who have been employed by the 
publishers for the purpose of reporting what takes place in 
Court. It is true that some of the judges were accustomed 
to revise the notes of the so-called “authorized ”’ reports, but 
the result of this process often afforded an illustration 


of the maxim that “an ox and an ass should not 
plough together.” Great names are indeed to be found 
among the reporters, but in more recent times the 


reputation as lawyers of many of the “authorized reporters” 
has been such that they would have stood no chance whatever 
for the office under a system of open competition. The effect 
of delay and incapacity in these quarters was more than nega- 
tive. It gave rise to new schemes of law reporting. Advan- 
tage was taken of that privilege existing in the Courts which 
permits any barrister, whether engaged as counsel in the case 
| which is under consideration or not, as amicus curi@, to inform 
the judge of any previous decision upon the subject of the 
| case within his own knowledge. The respect paid by the 
| Beuch to the Bar has always insured the respectful reception 
| of such communications. The idea was accordingly conceived 
by the proprietors of a periodical law paper tha* if concise and 
speedy reports could be produced, authenticated by the name 
| of a barrister, these would receive at any rate as much conside- 
‘ration in the Court as was paid to the oral statements made by 
'the amici curi@, and that thus the grievances arising from 
| the existing system of authorized reporters would be remedied. 
| The idea was carried out, and in course of time these reports 
| were allowed to be cited as authorities as freely as the more 
| privileged series. The remedy, however, was worse than the 
disease. A spirit of free trade, and also, it must be said, of 
| wholesale piracy, sprang up, and at the end of last term there 
| were no less than 125 barristers daily employed in recording 
| these solemn legal determinations, which, according to an old 
| legal maxim, which is by no means a legal fiction, every one 
is expected to know. Of course it is absurd to suppose that 
| the profession could keep pace with this mass of judicial re- 
| production, yet it was felt to be dangerous to neglect these 
‘reports. That for years the profession should have borne 
such a system patiently would be truly astounding, were it not 
for what Lord Westbury has well called “the blunted sensi- 
bility of lawyers to the evils with which they have been long 
familiar.” 
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We rejoice to think that this system is at last doomed. The 
new scheme of law reporting has so many recommendations 
in itself that it can scarcely fail to supersede most, if not 
all, the present publications. It has been based upon two 
principles, first, the nomination and removal of the siaff of 
reporters is reserved to a council chosen by the profession, and 
secondly, all the net profits derived from the sale of the 
reports are to be devoted to the payment of the salaries of the 
editors and reporters. The printer will receive a proper re- 
muneration for the services rendered by him in the publication 
of the work, but the only persons who in the long run will 

rofit by the success of the scheme will be those by whose 
efforts that success will have been secured. The council of 
management is constituted in such a manner as to give 
entire satisfaction to the profession. Two members are 
nominated by each Inn of Court, and two by the Incorporated 
Law Society, The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General and 
the Queen’s Advocate for the time being are er officio members. 
The editors and the reporters are subjected to the supervision 
of the council. In this way the leading members of the 
profession will watch over the production of the case-law, and 
Lord Bacon’s suggestion on the subject will be observed, 
“Cases merely of iteration and repetition are to be purged 
away. All idle queries are to be omitted, and no queries set 
down but those well debated and left undecided for difficulty.” 
There is, however, another point on which the new scheme 
most favourably contrasts with the old. The cost of the 
entire series of ‘“ authorized’ reports was not less than thirty 
pounds a year. In future the judicial decisions pronounced 
in each year in every Court will be furnished to the profession 
at the price of five guineas. There is no reason why 
this price should not in time be greatly reduced. In 
consequence of the adoption of the principle to which we have 
referred, that no profit is to be sought beyond what will pro- 
perly provide for the expenses of publication and the salaries 
of the editors and reporters, the ultimate price of the reports 
is placed practically in the hands of the profession itself. The 
greater the number of subscribers the less will be the amount 
of the subscription. Every barrister, attorney, and magistrate 
is thus directly interested in promoting the scheme. 

Fears have been expressed lest the plan should after all only 
result in the establishment of another competitor in the already 
overcrowded field of law reporting. Such fears are not wholly 
unfounded. They can only be removed by the resolute deter- 
mination on the part of the Judges and other members of the 
profession to support the new plan, and on the part of the 
council, editors, and reporters, to furnish a publication worthy 
to receive such support. In order to ensure this, it is essential 
to preserve a staff of learned and energetic reporters, and to 
publish the reports in a concise form, and with the utmost 
speed. The new reporters, who have been already appointed, 
and are now stationed in all the Courts, have been selected by 
the council with admirable discretion, and with the sole desire 
to obtain the best men for the work. It is to be regretted that 
the supposed vested title of the former *‘ authorized” reporters, 
and the desire to conciliate the Judges in the various Courts, 
has necessitated the acceptance of the services of all such of 
these gentlemen as were willing to serve as members of the 
new staff. This circumstance will call for the exercise of 
much firmness on the part of the editors. It is easier to assume 
a new habit than to put off an old one, and we must look to 
superintendents and colleagues to prevent the introduction into 
the new system of the delay and prolixity of the old. Speed 
in publication will also, we believe, be secured. It is proposed 
to publish a weekly paper containing in very concise language 
the outlines of all the cases, which will be reported in greater 
detail at the end of each month. The monthly parts will 
make up the volume, and as soon as each monthly number has 
appeared the weekly reports may be disregarded. No more 
wdmirable plan could have been devised than this to maintain 
the efficiency of the reporters on the regular issue of the 
reports. We understand that the first monthly part will be 
published in January. The effect of the establishment of the 
new scheme has been already felt. The latest and most pre- 
tentious of the weekly law reports has expired. The subscrip- 
tions to the publications of the very few “authorized” re- 
porters who have not given in their adhesion to the change 
will no doubt sensibly decline. Mr. Daniel has thoroughly 
succeeded in imbuing the Chancery Bar with his own 
enthusiasm for the scheme, and the Common Law Bar 
daily look with more favour upon it. We are quite sure that 
its actual establishment has only to be generally made known, 
to secure the hearty sympathy and support of the whole pro- 
fession throughout th> evantry. 


THE CHRIST CHURCH GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 

: iw public know by this time distinctly enough what are the 

grievances of the Christ Church undergraduates. These 
gentlemen have indeed succeeded in stating their case as distinctly 
as it can well be put. All England now knows of the exorbitant 
gains of the Butler, of the 1 lb. 3 oz. of bread and 2} oz. of butter 
sold to the undergraduates at 8d., whilst its market price is 3d., 
and of the 160 per cent. which the Butler pockets on the sale of 
such bread and butter. Every one knows, too, that under- 
graduates of ‘‘ the House” are forced to purchase for 2s. loaves 
which cost but 9$d. It is further by this time understood that 
the same undergraduates are compelled to pay for five dinners a 
week whether they eat them or not, and are plundered by 
servants who are allowed to make a profit out of every 
article they sell. There is no doubt that the public, knowing 
all this, have made up their minds that the undergraduates of 
Christ Church deserve support in the effort to reform the 
domestic economy of their College, and the great danger to 
which the juvenile reformers are exposed is lest they should be 
led to some false step by the advice of injudicious friends and 
admirers. Let them, for instance, be slow to accept the counsel 
of a barrister who bids them rush into the county court, and let 
them take heed how they mix up with their well-founded com- 
plaints grievances like that brought forward by one ‘+ Querulus,” 
which, though it look well, will be found on examination no 
grievance at all. Let them avoid all vague complaints, find out 
as they have done the exact price of all the provisions with which 
they are supplied, and the exact gain made on their sale by the 
butler. If the Christ Church gentlemen keep to this course, if 
they constantly petition the Dean, and as constantly when their 
petitions are neglected send them to the papers, their efforts will 
at last meet due success. The Dean and Chapter will break 
through their silence, first put forward a defence, and at last find 
it expedient to put the butler on wages, and to supply provisions 
at something like their cost price. 

Whether the Christ Church undergraduates fail or succeed, and 
we own to thinking that the chances are against their success, they 
have done a great public service in calling attention to the economi- 
cal management of our Colleges. Christ Church is very possibly 
one of the worst managed colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, since 
it labours under the special disadvantage that the tutors who do 
the work of the college have no control over its government. 
But Christ Church is not the only offender. Some colleges are far 
better managed than others, but take what college you will in either 
University, and you will find prevailing a very curious system, 
A few specimens of the sort of things that go on show 
what college economy is. At a large Cambridge college there 
used to exist a few years ago, and very probably still exists, a rule 
that on certain Saints’ days a double allowance of meat should be 
dealt out at the undergraduates’ dinner. As these gentlemen had 
always as much as they could eat, the double quantity of meat 
was in fact so much food wasted upon the servants. At another 
well-known college the scouts underlet their places ; thus one heavy 
and respectable gentleman does scarcely any work and receivesalmost 
the whole of a scout’s pay and perquisites, whilst a miserable youth 
does all the work, such as it is, and is underpaid for it. Ata third 
college, and one by no means ill-managed, a lame old woman used 
some years ago to bring letters from the post-office, and was 
allowed to charge (we are not sure whether the whole gain went 
into her own pocket) a penny per letter. In other words, it was 
as expensive to have letters conveyed over the half-mile between 
the post-office and the college as from one end of England to the 
other. Any one possessed of an intimate knowledge of University 
life might string together endless details of such petty mismanage- 
ment, and it will scarcely be disputed by any one who knows 
Oxford or Cambridge that on the whole college servants generally, 
from the miserable under-scout up to the superb butler, render less 
good work for the money spent upon them than any class in England. 

What is the cause of all this mismanagement? Suspicious 
undergraduates have a ready answer. ‘They believe that by every 
abuse the Fellows make some immense gain. ‘They have some 
excuse for entertaining this notion, Accounts of batte’s are 
often so stated that it is impossible to ascertain precisely the 
ground of each charge, aud for some reason which is un- 
fathomable to the ordinary mind, college authorities are apt 
to make reasonable charges in a most unreasonable form. Thus 
|young Mr. Querulus is not charged an unreasonable sum for 
| tuition, &e., but it is certainly most absurd that this charge 


| should be put in a shape which makes him appear to pay 151. 
; undergraduates’ 
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for one week's residence. Nevertheless, an 
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notion that Fellows gain by all that undergraduates lose, is like 
most unlersraduate notions—a mistaken one. We know nothing 

ils of the arrangements at Christ Church, but we 
bt whether it will be found that the enormous profits 
ni 2 butler greatly, if at all, benefit the Dean and 
Canons. Ccrtainly, as a general rule, over-payment of servants 
and other auses of the same kind will be found to contribute 
very little to the gains of Fellows. That the (ndergraduates do 


i 


of the « 





not profit by mismanagement is clear enough, and strange though 
it may sound, college servants themselves do not as a rule gain 
much by the abuses of the corporation which they profess to 
serve. Of course here and there a butler or a cook, who, like 
a Head of a House, is a useless though expensive ornament of 
his college, having no other employment, may attend to his 
own interests and amass a fortune from his wages and_ his 
perquisites, Lut the lower servants rarely, we suspect, save much, 
and one of the worst effects of the system on which colleges 
are managed is to encourage the existence of a whole host 
of hangers-on, who trust, and with reason, that the college 
will never dismiss them from its service while they can pro- 
fess to do work, and will support them on charity when they 
cannot even keep up the pretence of labouring for their bread. 
Why, then, are things mismanaged if everybody suffers from 
inismanagement ? The answer is easily enough found by persons 
who have seen anything of Common Rooms. <A committee is 
always incompetent to carry out details of administration. A 
committee of College Fellows is, from the necessity of the case, 
specially incompetent. Most of them gentlemen of talent, learn- 
ing, and attainments, they rarely even profess to understand the 
petty and uninteresting minutiz of college accounts, and are sin- 
gularly fortunate if an intelligent and energetic Bursar looks after 
the economy of the college. Unhappily our University system 
compels this body of Fellows, which should manage as little as 
possible, to take almost every detail of undergraduate life under 
their management. To let undergraduates manage for them- 
selves, to permit them, for instance, to dine where they like, or buy 
their own bread and butter, would seem even to University 
reformers the most revolutionary of changes. As it is, the under- 
graduate’s washerwoman and his tutor, his spiritual food and 
his bread and butter, are all provided for him by the college 
authorities, and whatever may be the quality of the intel- 
lectual and religious sustenance which is supplied to him, his 
bread and butter is, to speak mildly, “unsatisfactory ;” for the 
Common Room, though inevitably inefficient when anything is 
required to be done, is miraculously efficient in hindering 
energetic action. The elder Fellows of a college at any rate 
almost invariably dislike changes, and know how to delay 
them. Let us suppose a proposal made to dismiss an incom- 
petent butler. Let his incompetence be so clearly proved 
that energetic Fellows think something must be done. Common 
room after common room will meet before any action is taken. 
The butler’s antecedents, the history of the uncle who was butler 
before him, the positions of his sons who hope to be butlers after 
him, will all be minutely discussed. If he has had a daughter who 
has married well and ason who is not the worst of scouts, these 
obviously relevant facts will be remembered in his favour. In all 
probability the Master will speak strongly of the hardship of dis- 
missing an old servant, the Dean will remark that the butler [who 
by the way has had a large salary through life] has saved nothing, 
and if dismissed must starve, good-nature will prevail, the incom- 
petent servant will be admonished that if he does not improve he 
will ultimately be dismissed, and as a matter of fact he will keep 
his place till struck with death or paralysis. Indeed both the 
good and bad points of members of a corporation make them 
naturally lenient in dealing with their dependents. It is not 
pleasant to dismiss an old man who has served the college long, 
though badly, and who will go to the workhouse if he leaves his 
employment, and it is not in human nature that an aged Iead, 
who probably knows more of the old servant than he does of the 
young Fellow, should readily sacrifice a man who is almost 
a friend. Moreover, when reforms begin, where are they 
to end? A superannuated butler is perhaps a useless mem- 
ber of society, but so, too, is a superannuated lecturer. Some 
persons do not see the use of a highly-paid head cook who 
does nothing, but then there have been found sceptics as to the 
utility of non-resident Fellows. A cook when hard pressed by 
the Bursar with the badness of his dinners is said, according to 
Common-room tradition, to have defended himself with the fol- 
lowing reply :—‘‘ Well, Sir, young men will be young men ; nothing 
will satisfy them; they come to you and complain of my dinners, 
they come to me and complain of your lectures.” 
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GRADE IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

| AS grade any real connection whatever with occupation ? 

The Mohammedan world says no, holding that Sultan and 
street sweeper being, if Mussulmans, alike creatures of the 
Almighty, they must be equal in everything save the accident of 
function. So holding, they believe that every man is competent 
for every office, and feel no surprise when told that the Prophet 
made a slave who was his valet Commander in-Chief, or see the 


| Sultan make of a ci-devant tobacconist a pasha. The Hindoo 


world says no, believing that difference of caste is difference of 
species, not to be affected by any act which does not break the 
mystic charm, and the Sura officer therefore bows low before the 
Brahmin private, while the Brahmin peasant refuses to marry the 
daughter of his Sudra landlord. Europe, however, has for ages 
said yes, holding occupation the ultimate distinction among men, 
the proof as it were of qualities, ben ling before the tanner’s grand- 
son if he becomes a king, forgetting the Palsologus who sinks 
into a mason, and utterly contemning the graduate who enlists, 
So intense is the feeling, that if of two brothers absolutely equal 
one were a clergyman and the other a linendraper, they could not 
visit in the same houses. So holding, Europe has created the 
passion for getting on, which in most parts of the Continent, 
and more especially in Great Britain, is the strongest of social 
forces, the one which, for instance, urges men content with the 
comfort their wealth secures still to labour for more. It would 
seem, however, probable that the European idea will not always 
prevail among transplanted Europeans. The idea of the relation 
between occupation and dignity appears in the United States to be 
dying out. Madison could not have turned lumber-dealer, Lincoln 
could. A passed Cabinet Minister will practise as an attorney, a 
Commander-in-Chief accept the management of a railway, a 
Governor keep an hotel. General Lee is not considered to be lowered 
by turning schoolmaster, General M’Clellan was in command of a 
great army, is a traffic manager, and maybe Secretary at War. Every- 
body seems able to do everything within certain limits without loss 
of caste, and the limits are growing wide. ‘That is a very remark- 
able story told by Sir Morton Peto of the printing. office in Chicago 
where he found forty-seven compositors who had been in the war. 
One of them had raised himself to be major, another to be captain, 
and two others to subaltern grades, but all had returned quietly 
when the war was over to the comositor’s stick. Sir Morton 
quoted that as an illustration of patriotism, but to our minds it 
illustrates something else at least as strongly. English composi- 
tors might go to battle just as realily, and if the slaughter were 
large, rise just as high, but they would be very unlikely indeed to 
return to their work again. ‘They would feel that they had fallea 
in life, and would struggle against the fall with an energy scarcely 
any other danger would elicit. Moreover, if they succumbed they 
would be regarded as having fallen, the comrades who had not 
succumbed would look down on them, aud their new old friends 
would either despise or pity them. The major who, having been 
a compositor, had commanded volunteers for years in a great 
struggle, and then become a compositor again, would not in 
England have a happy life of it among compositors. Cincin- 
natus could go to his farm, but he could not have gone to tailor- 
ing with the same unruffled dignity, and in England he could 
not go to anything. Imagine Mr. Gladstone a bank manager! 
Shares in that bank would rise, but he would fall. ‘The American 
does not see the fall, cannot recognize any reason why a decent 
workman should not serve his country, rise if he can, and then 
having risen, become a decent workman again. Any work 
honestly done is in its way honourable, and if a general is 
useful as a traffic manager, why should he not become traffic 
manager, and be as well received as before? This idea, the judg- 
ment of men for themselves and not for their occupation, appears to 
outsiders on the increase, and if it is, the change indicates the 
approach of a phase of democracy which has often been suggested 
by philosophers, but which no people of European lineage has ever 
attempted to carry out. Suppose it realized, and occupation to 
cease to be associated with grade, what would be the result? 
Clearly in the first place an indefinite addition to the force of the 
nation which asserted the new liberty. Any obstacle which for- 
bids to a nation unlimited freedom of choice in the selection of its 
rulers, agents, and servants is pro tanto an evil, and the association 
of work and caste in such an obstacle. When it disappears the 
chooser has thirty millions to choose among instead of three as in 
France, or thirty thousand as in England, and the chance therefore 
of the square man getting into the square hole is proportionately 
increased. That is as regar Is the chooser only, but the gain is multi- 
plied fifty-fold by the change in the position of the chosen. The idea 
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of gradeonce removed, a man will almost always select the occupation 
he likes best, which in nine cases out of ten will be the one for which 
hais best fitted. An Englishman cannot practically do this. If 
he isa man “ above ” handicraft he never can choose a handicraft, 
be he never so well fitted for it, or be it never so pleasant to him. 
He could not, for instance, if he had the mania for turning which 
so many cultivated men have, sell little ivory turnings, any more 
than he could sell roasted chestnuts in the Strand. The adven- 
turous lad with high courage and no brains cannot enlist, cannot 
‘keep store,” cannot do anything except turn farmer without 
capital, or try one of those professions for which he knows him- 
elf to be unfit, and in which he intersupts some one else who is 
fitter. The nation loses a great deal when the best maker of 
stamps on earth is made to say he will not make stamps because 
clubs will not receive him. Again, the workman who could do the 
professional work is daunted by the general sense that being 
a workman, say a rail-splitter, his grade does not qualify him for 
an attorney's office. He would not in England get in, or if he did 
would be rendered miserable by his comrades and rivals. The loss 
of power to the nation caused by this limitation of career is exces- 
sive, probably much greater than that caused by any other preju- 
dice in the world. Though far greater in extent, it is in depth 
like the loss of martial power caused to Great Britain by the refusal 
of grade to private soldiers. No army would probably equal one 
composed of the English middle class, but then the English middle 
class cannot afford to accept even for two years the loss of grade 
involved in enlistment, and has accepted volunteering, or imperfect 
soldiership, instead. 

The effect on the nation is clear, but that on the individual is 
more doubtful. There are not too many impelling forces in the 
world. Englishmen have almost forgotten the truth in their 
eager rush upwards, but the natural instinct of men is to do as 
little as they conveniently can. It is not hard in the absence of 
external pressure to develope the evil passion called content, and 
the abolition of the link between work and grade immensely 
reduces the external weight. Take away from men the “ root of 
all evil”—the love of money, and Englishmen at all events would 
do only a per-centage upon their present work, while the extinction 
of ambition generally meins the extinction also of energy. Of 
all the useless people in the world the cultivated man without 
ambition is usually the most useless, and the hope of winning 
grade, or the fear of losing grade, is one spur of modern ambition. 
If grade ceased to be connected with work, why rise from one 
department of life into another, why care to be officer in the battle 
of civilization when you can be soldier? Comfort is an in- 
centive, and so is duty, an] so is the thirst for power, but we 


are not clear that the average mass of men would work | 


as hard without the superadded stimulus of social ambi- 
tion. The best would, but it is the average which rules the out- 
turn, and the average would, we fear, work less. It is a great 
drawback to the progress of Italy that an Italian, when his moderate 
wants are secure, strives for nothing more, but lives at ease. Nor are 
we quite certain that the passion for grade once worked into the 
blood of a race ever does die, whether if grade ceased to be fixed 
by occupation it might not be fixed by something worse. The 
mass of character, intellectual and moral, might be made the 
atandard, as political philosophers have dreamed, but it also might 
not, and, if it were, ‘‘ respectability ” would too often be the test 
of character. Men with no knobs to their minds would be 
chosen first. Intellect alone is at least as probable a standard, 
and that did not work very well, either in ancient Athens, 
or France under the régime of 1831, when the fluent speaker, 
and clever reasoner, and bright writer rose at once to the 
surface. It might happen that men despairing of any other 
standard of grade, would fall back on the incommunicable one of 
birth, and society re-arrange itself once more into an army with 


MR. CARLYLE AND HIS CONSTITUENCY, 
ILE Edinburgh students have conferred their highest honour 
—‘what honour their votes could confer,’ as Mr. Carlyle 
might say,—on Mr. Carlyle, and elected him their new Rector by 
a majority of more than two to one over the “ Phantasm Captain” 
of her Majesty’s Opposition, Mr. Disraeli. The Saturday Review, 
in its able scorn for their not very important proceedings, and 
its desire to see the youngsters of the University falling into 
the regular intellectual drill of the session a day or two 
sooner, instead of wasting, as it thinks, the time intended for 
lessons in a semi-political mock fight with no consequences, per- 
haps forgets that, after all, one of the most important parts of a 
University education is the opportunity for frequent and eager 
intellectual collision between young minds in nearly the same 
stage of growth concerning the literary interests which come 
home most closely to them. The Saturday Review evidently prefers 
the stricter discipline of the ‘‘/Tinterschlag Gymnasium” —“ Hinder- 
smite Academy ”"—at which Professor Teufelsdrickh studied in 
his youth, to University freedom for men of this age. But though 
doubtless a good deal of nonsense would be talked in public by 
very young men on all such occasions, as happens indeed in every 
college and university debating society, the occasion for such 
nonsense is probably the occasion also for far the most spon- 
taneous intellectual efforts which men under University training 
ever put forth; and we very much question whether any days of 
the University session are really more fruitful of those awakening 
efforts due to eager private reading and discussion on hotly con- 
tested points which first teach the student something of the 
nature and limits of his own powers, than those spent in cauvass- 
ing the literary claims of such a man as Mr. Carlyle against those 
of such a man as Mr. Disraeli. As for the intrinsic utility of the 
proceeding, what is the intrinsic utility of a blundering Greek 
exercise beyond a lesson in accuracy? And is a lesson in intel- 
lectual accuracy always more important than a lesson in intel- 
lectual activity? Anything to awaken the intellectual society of a 
University into real vitality cannot well be a superfluous part of 
its routine. Young men teach each other in college life at least 
as much as they are taught by superior knowledge and wis- 
dom. And on the whole, the Edinburgh students have in this 
instance done credit to their usage. They have practically 
declared that Mr. Carlyle’s writings have stirred them much more 
than Mr. Disraeli’s, which is a very proper state of mind for 
University men. Perhaps indeed the Scotch clannishness had as 
| much to do with the votes of the great majority as literary qualities 
| or political principle. But without reference to politics we think 
an English university would have pronounced the same verdict. 
For Mr. Carlyle’s genius is far better suited to tell with full effect 
upon the young than that of any other great man of the day. 
Even his greatest faults have strong fascinations for men just 
beginning to think of what life means. He makes old traths loom 
gigantic, vague, and fresh upon the eye, and stimulates the dreamy 
germinating conceptions of early thought. To a few this may be 
a dangerous excitement, but to the many, even of the young (since 
the chief danger of regular education is the danger of mere hum- 
drum acquisition of classified scraps of information), Mr. Carlyle’s 
writings are certainly likely to do infinitely more good than harm. 
What has the new Rector of Edinburgh University effected on the 
whole for past generations of young men ? 

One of the most brilliant preachers of the day commenced a 
certain sermon—preached, if we remember rightly, on the text, 
| And their foolish heart was darkened”—by the remark that 
| **Any one who looked at a familiar landscape with his head inverted” 
| would be struck by the extraordinary softness, beauty, and bril- 
| liance of a scene which under its ordinary aspect has ceased to 
| fascinate or strike the attention at all. The preacher ex- 








| 





hereditary officers. ‘That is the case still with the “society ” properly | plained this effect by the deadening power of custom on 
#9 called of France, in which, amid universal equality, to be born _all human faculties of perception, not only visual, but moral, 
Montmorency is better than to drive back an invading army. Or|—the eye being darkened by habit to natural loveliness or 
most likely of all, the true standard of grade would be not occupa- | deformity, and the heart by the same narcotic power to moral 
tion, but power—a phenomenon visible in part in England now— | loveliness or deformity. If we could but break through the 
and he would be highest who could most thoroughly rule the moral customs as we can through the physical by applying a 
people. ‘That might be a gool standard or a bad, but it would | topsyturvy retina to the same scenery, he argued that we should 
undoubtedly exclude most kinds of eminence from public recogni- | see the ‘wonder and bloom’ of the world, and also its hideous 


tion, and throw all ability into a single channel, probably a military evils and distortions, as we seldom see them now. ‘This is true 
one. philosophy, and it hits better than any other illustration the exact 


On the whole, though it is undoubtedly better for the nation | value of Mr. Carlyle to the world he lives in. He has been created, 
that a major should be willing to turn compositor, we question | 48 it seems to us, on purpose to look at the English world “with his 
whether it is certainly better for the individual, whether a poor head inverted,” and no wonder therefore that he turns the heads of 
motive force like the thirst for getting on be not better than none | those who read him for the first time, for that is his legitimate fune- 
at all. | tion. His writings have all the vividness and all the faults of'a 
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man who, for the purpose of morally couching the eyes of the pre- 
sent generation, has been sent into the universe with a commission 
to report upon it for us with his head between his legs. Of 
course it is not a report on which men with their heads not 
between their legs can wisely act, but it is one which, once 
thoroughly studied, sweeps away the all-enveloping mist of cus- 
tom from the mind’s eye, restores meaning and colour and 
light to human phenomena, and re-awakens that wholesome 
wonder in the mind of the observer which monotony so rapidly 
paralyzes. Such a picture as the following, for instance, could 
only be seen by such a seer as Mr. Carlyle, and whether it is 
in the narrower sense practically instructive or not, in the 
wider sense it certainly is, for the painter has the art to brush 
away the mental films, that is, the worst kind of films, from 
the mind of his spectators. Teufelsdréckh is talking in his attic at 
Weissnichtswo :—‘* Ach mein lieber !"—said he, ‘ it is a true subli- 
mity to dwell here. Those fringes of lamplight struggling up through 
smoke and thousandfold exhalations, some fathoms into the ancient 
reign of Night, what thinks Bodtes of them, as he leads his 
hunting dogs over the zenith in their leash of sidereal fire? .... 
Upwards of five hundred thousand two-legged animals without 
feathers lie around us in horizontal positions, their heads all 
in night-caps and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries 
aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of shame, 
and the mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid, dying 
infant, whose cracked lips only her tears now moisten. All 
these heaped and huddled together, with nothing but a little 
carpentry and masonry between them, crammed in, like salted 
fish in their barrels, or weltering (shall I say?) like an Egyptian 
pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to get its head above the 
others ;—such work goes on under the smoke counterpane! But I, 
mein werther, sit above it all; I am alone with the stars.” ‘The 
pictorial character of the physical universe in all its wonder, Mr. 
Carlyle certainly does restore by his odd inverted glance. 

But the inconvenience of the method, as well as its value, 
is better tested when we come to something beyond the 
pictorial character of the universe, Mr. Carlyle’s sacrifices for 
the good of his younger fellow-creatures are scarcely appreciated 
till we get to his topsy-turvy view of human society ;—not, we 
must remember, by any means a view which turns society topsy- 
turvy, for the inverted eye sees everything in the same posture as 
before,—the only change being that as it has dispensed with the 
numbing influence of habitua! experience, it has necessarily dis- 
pensed also with the aid of that mass of time-honoured rules and 
influences which experience gradually works into the very act of 
perception,—just as the sense of distance (in itself originally a 
mere result of intellectual inference) becomes embodied by the 
power of habit in the very act of vision itself. And soit is with Mr. 
Carlyle. Hesees the moral universe with a wonderful freshness that 
seems toshow you the life tingling through it as you had neverseen it 
before. But then all the truth which the slow experience of time 
has gradually embodied with our moral and mental perceptions 
is cast away in order to obtain this freshness. We see things as 
nearly as may be as one of Mr. Carlyle’s rugged inarticulate chiefs 
of men might have seen then—* a kiniy or canning man” with- 
out any ‘‘ book on his premises, whose signature was a true sign- 
manual, the stamp of his iron hand duly inlaid and clapt upon the 
parchment, and whose speech in Parliament, like the growl of 
lions, did indeed convey his meaning, but would have torn Lindley 
Murray’s nerves to pieces.” By thus blotting out the infer- 
ences of experience now become ingrained in our moral percep- 
tions, of course Mr. Carlyle’s fresh impression of the moral uni- 
verse becomes tolerably false as well as fresh,—might standing out, 
as it did to the old buccaneers, before right,—slavery and 
‘* Beneficent Whip” acquitted of all wrong,—despotic strength 
glorified,—the ‘sciences called pure” decried,—a few imperious 
personalities, often by no means either called or thought pure, ex- 
alted,—‘‘M’Crowdy and his dismal science” of economy trampled 
under foot,—parliaments or human babblements condemned, 
—all prison-humanities vehemently denounced,—tolerance to 
Jesuits and jibbering phantasms generally, repealed,—and 
‘* beaverish” commerce discouraged. Such is Mr. Carlyle’s in- 
terpretation of the ‘“ Eternal Verities,’ and doubtless it has all 
the merit of obliging us to reconsider how much of that gradually 
accumulated experience of the ages which is embodied with the 
ordinary moral vision of ordinary men is defensible or not,—how 
much of it is mere dull imitative or fashionable opinion, which has 
nothing to say for itself to any one who has the courage to chal- 
lenge it boldly, and how much of it will force us to take it back 
again even after we have attempted to dispense with it. But this 
latter part of the question Mr. Carlyle gives no aid at all in decid- 








ing. Indeed it is a part of his usefulness to young men that he 
wipes clean out all customary ethics and philosophy, treats 
the false and the true elements in them with much the same 
complete scorn, and obliges his readers to sift for themselves 
what he has rejected, and to resume what he has rejected on 
weak grounds. In this way he is, no doubt, one of the 
most useful teachers of young men, if they have any head to 
discriminate those rejections of modern habits of thought 
which are wise, or even sometimes wise, from those which are an 
attempt to cast away all the surest results of patient experience, 

if the new Rector addresses his young constituents as he hag 
thought, or wished to think, for many years past, he will give them 
a capital exercise in this sort of discrimination. Perhaps he may 
say something of this kind :—‘I am credibly informed, my young 
brothers and fellow-learners, that a worthy friend of mine, with dis- 
cernments quite beyond the common, has in these present times un- 
dertaken to teach you of this University something (among others) 
that men call rhetoric and letters,—utterances of great men in thig 
common tongue of ours, and the power resulting thence to all true 
learners among you, with leave of favouring nature, of distinctly 
articulating such word of God as may be in you :—if such word 
be already there. If such word be already there! here is the 
grand condition of all true utterance, without which Rhetoric 
Professors, with huge midwife apparatus of various discernments, 
can do nothing for you but deliver you of dark, extensive moon- 
calves, metaphysic abortious, wide-coiled monstrosities of in- 
effable foolishness, such as it were better for the world not hitherto 
to have seen. Khetoric professors, my young brothers, of how- 
soever various discernments, can at most help you to articulate 
such true word as may be in each of you, and if, in your chaotic, 
yeasty flounderings of blind desire you cannot yet find such 
word, may instead thereof surely help you to lose such word, 
beyond hope of ultimate finding, in froth-oceans of logical jargon, 
dismal science formulas, ant sciences ‘called pure.’ In which too 
possible case, not I, but the solemn fact of the universe, must 
warn you, at peril of drowning for ever in said froth-oceans of 
logical jargon, to desist from long-eared hallelujahs and laudatory 
psilmody to middle-class education, sciences ‘ called pure,’ Uni- 
versity extension, and the like, and retire into the silences, till you 
can catch some audible whisper of an everlasting yea announcing, 
as with clap of thunder, what sort of body-pilgrimage nature and 
fact have enjoined upon you, under peril of your soul, in this dis- 
tracted universe, to pursue.” Even if this be exaggerated, which 
we doubt, there is a little too much of this sort of humorous and 
windy dilation on a few favourite and partially true ideas of Mr. 
Carlyle’s to be found in his writings. Nevertheless, he may do, 
perhaps has already done, a good deal for the young men of Edin- 
burgh,—such of them at least as are able to winnow the chaff of 
this sort,—much nearer ‘ chaff’ in the slang sense of the term than 
Mr. Carlyle has any idea,—and the latent falsehood with it, out of 
his discourses. 








SEWARDANA. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, October 27, 1865. 
Mr. Sewarp has just returned to Washington, after a brief excur- 
sion for the benefit of his health, and that of Mr. Frederick Seward, 
who shared with his father some of the perils as well as some of the 
toils of the Secretary’s official position. They passed up the Hud- 
son leisurely in a cutter, landing at the principal points of interest, 
and went as far as Auburn, a small town, Mr. Seward’s home, in 
the interior of the State. There Mr. Seward, contrary to the 
advice of his physician, made a speech to his townsmen. It was 
not a speech of important political significance, and was doubtless 
intended chiefly as a proof to the country that he was both able 
and willing to make speeches, and to perform his full share of all 
the duties, non-official as well as official, that fall to the lot of a 
cabinet minister. Its chief point seemed to be that what is called 
President Johnson’s plan of reconstruction is not a new device, but 
is only the result or outgrowth of the policy adopted, or at leas 
projected, during the administration of Mr. Lincoln. There can 
hardly be a reasonable doubt that Mr. Seward is right upon this 
point, and that whatever may have been Mr. Johnson’s purposes 
immediately after his coming into power, his views have been 
modified and his plans moulded since that time by counsels, among 
which those of the Secretary of State have been of no secondary 
consequence. Mr. Seward, it may be remembered, about the time 
when an eminent British statesman had declared that Mr. Davis 
had “‘ made the South a nation,” and when people generally on 
the other side of the water believed that that nation would surely 
achieve its independence, wrote a letter, in which he said that when 
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the rebellion was put down the Government of the United States 
would be found exhibiting a clemency without a parallel in 
history. His foresight has in this respect, as well as in others, 
been verified, and he himself has exercised no small influence in 
bringing about what he predicted. Without ever flinching 
for a moment upon the point of absolute surrender, moral as well 
as physical, on the part of the slaveholders, and although 
since the surrender of General Lee, as well as before the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, he has frankly told all rebels 
that he would hold no official intercourse with them except 
as citizens, in good faith, of the Republic, he has since the latter 
event as before the former been the advocate of gentle, temperate, 
and strictly legal methods of dealing both with treason and with 
traitors. Jefferson Davis I am sure would never be condemned 
with Mr, Seward’s sanction, except in accordance with the strictest 
requirements of the law ; and when condemned, I am equally sure 
that he would not with Mr. Seward’s sanction meet the punish- 
ment which the law prescribes for his crime. 

It may interest my readers to know that Mr. Seward’s speech 
was not the only evidence which he gave upon his tour of a vigour 
and elasticity very noteworthy in a man of his years, who has 
recently suffered so severely from accident and at the hands of an 
assassin, and upon whom in his apparently shattered condition 
there fell such a weight of official anxiety and domestic 
affliction. At the points where he landed on the Hudson, I am 
informed by one of his companions, he would go miles on foot rather 
than miss the sight of beautiful scenery, or of, what he seemed 
to value more, a place endowed with historical interest by events 
in our war of independence. Indeed both he and his son, whose 
very wounds are not yet healed, exhibit a vitality of constitution 
very remarkable in men who are not robust in figure and whose 
pursuits have always been sedentary. They stopped a day or two 
in New York on their return as well as on their passage up the 
river, and I had the pleasure of secing them, and hearing that 
which may, even at this late day, interest the readers of the 
Spectator. ‘They each told, at the request of friends, the story of 
their own sensations at the time of the attempted assassination ; 
and although under ordinary circumstances such relations should 
certainly be regarded as within that pale of privacy which no 
public position gives us warrant to invade, yet as, from the 
nature of the case, the whole affair has been brought before the 
world in its minutest details, it seems not improper for me to make 
this trifling but interesting addition to what is already known. Mr. 
Frederick Seward said that on stepping from his bedroom into the 
passage and sceing the assassin, he merely wondered what he was 
doing there, and called him toaccount. On his resisting the fellow's 
endeavour to press into Mr. Seward’s room, he (the assassin) drew a 
revolver, which he presented at Mr. Frederick Seward’s head. What 
followed, it must be remembered, took place in a few seconds. Mr. 
Frederick Seward’s first thought was, ‘ 'That’s a navy revolver.” 
The man pulled the trigger, but it onlysnapped, and his intended vic- 
tim thought, ‘* That cap missed fire.” Ilis next sensation was that 
of confusion, and being upon the floor, resting upon his right arm, 
which, like his father’s jaw, was barely recovered from a bad frac- 
ture—the assassin had felled him to the floor with the butt of the 
pistol—he put his hand to his head, and finding a hole there, he 
thought, ‘That cap did not miss fire after all.” ‘Then he became 
insensible, and remained so for two days and more. His first indi- 
cation of returning consciousness was the question, “ Ilave 
you got the ball out?” after which he fell off again into a 
comatose condition, which was of long continuance. On _ the 
very afternoon of the day when Mr. Lincoln was assassi- 
nated Mr. Frederick Seward, who was Assistant-Secretary of 
State, had asked his father what preparation should be made 
for the presentation of Sir Frederick Bruce, which was to take 
place the next day. Mr. Seward gave him the points of a reply 
to be made to Sir Frederick, and he laid the outline of the speech 
upon the President's table, and, as I have previously informed my 
readers, Mr. Lincoln that afternoon wrote out the reply, adopting 
Mr. Seward’s suggestions, and thus preparing that reception of the 
British Minister by President Johnson which was regarded at 
the time by the people to whose representative it was addressed as 
so friendly, and fair, and dignified. Mr. Frederick Seward’s first 
inquiry after he came fully to his senses, which was a long time 
after the assassination, was, ‘ Has Sir Frederick Bruce been pre- 
sented?” Ile thought that only one night had passed since he 
knew not what had happened to him, and his mind took up 
matters just where it had left them. 

Mr. Seward’s mental experience during his supposed assassina- 
tion was in its nature so like that of his son, that it raises the 
question whether this absence of consternation and observation 





of minute particulars is not common in circumstances of un- 
expected and not fully apprehended peril. Mr. Seward was lying 
upon his side, close to the edge of his bed, with his head resting 
in a frame which had been made to give him ease, and to protect 
his broken jaw from pressure. Ile was trying to keep awake, 
having been seized upon by a sick man’s fancy—it was that if he 
slept he would wake up with lock-jaw. Ile was brought to full 
consciousness by the scuffle in the passage-way, followed by the 
entrance of the assassin, and the ery of Miss Seward, “Oh! he 
will kill my father.” But he saw nothing of his assailant until 
a hand appeared above his face, and then his thought was, 
** What handsome cloth that overcoat is made of.” The assassin’s 
face then appeared, and the helpless statesman only thought, 
“What a handsome man!” (Payne was a fine-looking fellow.) 
Then came a sensation as of rain striking him smartly wpon one 
side of his face and neck, then quickly the same upon the other 
side, but he felt no severe pain. ‘This was the assassin’s knife. 
‘The blood spouted, he thought ‘* My time has come,” and falling 
from the bed to the floor, fainted. His first sensation of return- 
ing consciousness was that he was drinking tea, and that * it 
tasted good.” Mrs. Seward was giving him tea with a spoon. 
Ife heard low voices around him, asking and replying as to 
whether it would be possible for him to recover. He could not 
speak, but his eyes showed his consciousness, and that he de- 
sired to speak. ‘They brought him a porcelain tablet, on which 
he managed to write, ‘* Give me some more tea. I shall get well.” 
And from that moment he has slowly but steadily recovered health 
and strength, 

‘The publication of the correspondence between Earl Russell and 
Mr. Adams about the rebel cruisers, and the comment which it 
has elicited from the press in both countries, invest some remarks 
which Mr. Seward made about the relations of the two Govern- 
ments and the feeling toward him in Great Britain with a more 
than common interest, and perhaps with a serious significance. He 
said, with an air of regret, which I must confess was rather whim- 
sical than serious, that he thought that it was rather hard that he of 
all men should be singled out for attack by the British press—he who, 
as all who knew anything knew, had gone to the extremest verge 
of concession consistent with safety and honour in his endeavour to 
preserve peaceful relations between the two countries, and who had 
always shown a disposition to mect the British Government half- 
way in relations of cordial friendship. (I thought of the Sir 
Frederick Bruce speech, and of the message sent instantly to the 
British Government upon the arrival here of the rebel commis- 
sioners taken from the Trent; of the pacificatory and considerate 
terms of which the British people were left so long in ignorance.) 
He said that he was considered fair game by both friend and foe 
on the other side, and that even the journals which were too 
loyal to truth and liberty to go with the multitude against us in 
our late troubles, had compromised the matter by offering him up 
as a burnt sacrifice to British prejudice. Ilowever, he added, I 
ain content; I can afford it, if it answers their purpose. As to the 
relations of the two Governments, he said that they were on a foot- 
ing of formal amity, but nothing more. Sir Frederick Bruce had 
expressed the wish that a feeling of frank cordiality might be 
established between the two Governments and the two peoples. 
Mr. Seward wished that it might be so with all his heart, and he 
would do, as indeed he always had done, all that could be done to 
bring about so desirable an end. As to war that was a horrible 
alternative, the responsibility for which he, as far as he was able, 
should take care did not rest with our Government. This he had 
said privately to Sir Frederick Bruce, with whom his relations 
were of the pleasantest kind, and of whoin he spoke with respect 
and cordiality. But he had also told the British Minister that the 
way toward anything more than the present relations of mere for- 
mal amity between the two peoples and Governments must be led 
by the British people and the British Government. If they were 
content with our present attitude toward each other we were, but 
that if any change were made in it for the better it must be 
of British making. We were the aggrieved party, who had 
suffered insult for many years, and grievous wrong added 
to graver insult for the last four years, and it was not for 
us to seek a reconciliation. While the British Government 
thought it proper to reply to our representations of the 
injury we had suffered through its neglect or its incapacity to 
restrain the unfriendly disposition of British subjects, by merely 
talking down to us about being the guardians of their own 
honour, nothing could be expected from us but to stand upon 
punctilio as well as upon our essential rights, and insist upon both 
in the minutest particular. If our elder brother wished us to 
trust him again, he must bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
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We should be pleased if he did, we should be content if he did 
not. However he (Mr. Seward) might personally be disposed to 
conciliate the British people, this was as far as the people of this 
country would allow any administration to go in that direction. 
‘This is almost literally what our Secretary of State said upon the 
subject of our international relations in my hearing, and if I had 
any reason to doubt his willingness that it should be known that 
this is his position, I should not have thus repeated what passed in 
private conversation. 

We do not know of course what effect Lord Russell desired to 
produce on this side of the water by the publication of his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Adams. But if he expected that it would 
do anything toward bringing the matter to an amicable settle- 
ment, he will be very much disappointed. His declaration that 
the British Government ‘decline cither to make reparation and 
compensation for the captures made by the Alabama, or to refer 
the question to any foreign State,” is regarded, if there is no pros- 
pect of a reconsideration of the sweeping decision which it an- 
nounces, as fraught with the gravest consequences. And his sub- 
sequent assertion in the very same despatch that there is not ‘* any 
question in dispute which seems likely to disturb the friendship of 
the two nations,” followed by the airy come-my-good-fellowish 
exhortation, ‘* Let our two nations therefore, instead of captious 
discussions, respect the honour and believe in the friendly intentions 
of the other,”—appears to us so yery much out of place, and so ill- 
suited to the circumstances, that with all our respect for Earl 
Russell it is difficult for us to believe that—to use the old phrase, 
which cannot be bettered, and in a truthful report of our feeling 
should not in this case be softened—he did not intend to add insult 
to injury. A YANKEE. 


LORD DE GREY'S ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR 

OFFICE, 
[To tne Eprror or tue ‘ Sprecraror.”] 
November 15, 1865. 
Srr,-——Will you allow me to set right one or two trifling slips in 
your last week's article on ‘The Ministry at War.” The office 
that Colonel Bentinck has been appointed to is not the In- 
spector-Generalship ” in Dublin, but what is known as ‘ Inspect- 
ing Field Officer.” The duties of this post are simply those of 
senior recruiting officer of a district. It is not a high or dignified 
appointment: in fact, if a full Colonel was to be brought back 
from the half-pay list at all, [ know of no humbler door than 
this through which he could re-enter. In other respects your 
article, though taking the same view as several other leading 
journals, presents such a marked contrast in tone and temper to 
what they have written, that [ will ask you to let me shortly 
question your conclusion that Lord De Grey, though eminently 
successful as an administrator, has shown himself too ** accessible to 
private influences” (as some of those writers who wish him well 
phrase it) for the great and difficult office of Secretary at War. 
First, then, has Hlorse Guards’ influence prevailed during his 
tenure of office? Let me ask, with respect to the Volunteer 
movement, with which Lord De Grey's name is specially connected, 
and of which indeed he has had the guiding froin the very first, 
whether point after point, from 1850 down to the present time, 
has not been carrie | against the opinion and in the face of the 
influence of the Horse Guards? Had I space I could illustrate 
this by a dozen instances, but I must pass on, as the subject is a 
large one. 

Next, whatever writers in the 77:nes may say, it is notorious that 
the rule vacating Staff appointments after five years has always been 
unpopular at the Horse Guards, and that successive Secretaries at 
War have had much trouble in enforcing it. 
extended that rule to the civil departments of the army; while the 
late retirement of Sir Rt. Airey, in spite of protest from the highest 
qttarters, proves that big fish have not been able to break the net 
which has held the smaller fry. Does this look as if the Secretary 
at War were too pliable to the Horse Guards ? 

‘Cake one more illustration. Lord De Grey has established regi- 
mental libraries and reading-rooms, and no one who has ever seen 
them can doubt that a greater boon was never given to the army. 
These institutions have seemed matters of small moment at the 
Iforse Guards, and I venture to think, Sir, that no pliant or weak 
minister could ever have carried them through successfully. In 
all these instances I quite admit that there has been no collision 
between the two authorities, although the one has always carried the 
day, and [ claim this as the highest praise which can be given to 
Lord De Grey. What we want is, the hand of steel in the silk 


glove. 


Lord De Grey has | 


And now as respects other outside influences, apart from the 
Horse Guards, how stands the case? You mention the chicken- 
hazard scandal as though it were a trifling matter. I believe that 
the summary dismissal of two civil servants of such high standing 
without retiring pensions stands alone in the late annals of our 
great offices : and it was notorious, and if I mistake not, you, Sir, 
noticed the fact at the time, that very severe Parliamentary and 
social pressure was exercised to obtain some relaxation of the 
sentence. No relaxation was obtained. 

The re-organization of a great oflice is perhaps as onerous and 
thankless a work as can fall to the lot of any statesman. Lord De 
Grey’s “sterner and less pliant predecessors” had at any rate 
never undertaken it, and when he succeeded Sir G, Lewis proba- 
bly no great department ever stood more in need of reconstruction, 
The least expert of your readers will understand this when they 
hear that the branches of ‘* Account” and * Audit” were not distinet 
—in other words, that the Accountant-General audited his own 
accounts. Lord De Grey has nearly finishel the re-organi- 
zation of the office, and in doing so he has entirely separated 
the branches of “account” and * awdit,” has abolished a number 
of practices which savoured of the circumlocution oflice, and 
has brought the War Office more thoroughly into conformity 
with the recommendations of the Civil Service Commission, 
especially in the matter of examinations, than any other of the 
great departments of the civil service. Ounce effect of this recon- 
struction has been, that a certain number of geutlemen have found 
the work of their appointmeuts by no meus so easy as it used to 
be, and that the services of others have been altogether dispensed 
with. You will surely own, Sir, that a pliable minister bidding for 
popularity would have never faced such a job as this. Another 
effect of the reconstruction has been that Lord De Grey has 
absolutely destroyed his own patronage for the time, in proof of 
which [ think I am not mistaken in stating that he has not ap- 
pointed a clerk for upwards of a year, and that he has veer 
appointed a barrackmaster. 

I could go into many other matters if I were desirous of show- 
ing the amount of good work which Lord De Grey has done while 
in office, such as the perfecting of military gymnastics, and the 
change in the cauteen system, which has deliverel the soldier 
from the clutches of publicans and brewers, but my point at 
present is simply, that the charge of pliability is not only un- 
supported by, but is in the teeth of, evidence. Even in this 
last charge as to the appointment of Colonel Bentinck, | own 
it seems to ine that it adds one more proof of Lord De Grey’s 
independence of external influence. In judging of this case we 
must remember that he was not in ollicesat the date of the 

tobertson Court-martial, and that since the court-martial Captain 
Robertson has had to leave the service wader very unpleasant cir- 
cumstances. In making the appointment, then, Lord De Grey must 
have well known that he was braving pr//’c opinion, though the 
professional opinion of the army was with him. He has done so 
deliberately, and has brought nearly the whole press of the country 
on his back; but those who know something of his official career 
may hope to be heard in your columns, if not elsewhere, and may 
ask that he shall be tried by facts patent to all the world, and not 
by the rhetorical statements of writers whose business it is skilfully 
| to create the opinion to whieh they pretend to appeal. I kuow that 
| you like fair play, and therefore ask for a hearing, though I have 
no authority whatever to defead Lord De Grey, aud may therefore 
sign myself on this occasion, in a double sense, 








A VOLUNTEER. 
THE REMEDY FOR BAD SERMONS. 
[fo tHe Eprror or tun “ Specraror.”] 
Sir, —Your observations on the number of sermons, and the conse- 
| quent evils, may be well productive of gool, None will be more 
slergy themselves. But the 


| 
| 
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ready to agree with them than the ¢ 
system has been rather forced upon them than brought about by 
their own agency. I have little doubt that to an educated intel- 
| lectual congregation the sermon is a positive ‘ bore,” and practi- 
| cally of small benefit. But to minds of a lower grade it has 
become a respectable custom, looked for like the morning’s 7/mes 
or the Sunday beef, and to classes whose theological studies are 
altogether neglected it supplies an absolute want. ‘This is shown 
| by their small attendance at services where the prayers are not 
| followed by a sermon. 
“ But the quality of the sermons is very bad.” No doubt; and 
how can it be otherwise 2 Here is a man, not superior probably in 
intellect to a large proportion of his hearers, who from Monday to 
Saturday is engrossed in the businesses of his calling, and among 


| the worry of many a‘fairs has to find time to discourse ex cathedra 
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ee 
to men as able and as well-informed as himself, and this is to 
go on week after week, twice very often upon the Sunday, with 
perhaps a mouth or two of holiday in the year. Where is he to 
find time for that continued application and study, for that con- 
secutive and logical thought which may qualify a man to speak 
with the freshness of knowledge, with a power that springs from a 
mastery of his subject? None can be more conscious than the 
preacher himself very often is of the imperfect use he makes of that 
singular opportunity which society puts in hisreach. ‘‘ To be called 
into a huge sphere and not to be seen to move in it, are the holes 
where eyes should be which pitifully disaster the cheeks.” Never 
were sO many sermons as nowadays, by so many preachers, in so 
many places, and wuless men are very different now from what men 
have mostly been, the greater part of these cannot but be poor. 
Chrysostom or Bernard might go on preaching day after day. But 
even they had their seasons of ‘retreat ;” an old canon required 
bishops to retire every year for one month from all public affairs. 
The injunctions issued in Elizabeth's time ordered one sermon to 
be preached in cach quarter of the year, and it was the saying of 
atutor, well known at Oxford in his day, that no man ought to 
write more than one sermon ina month. 

It is unreasonable, then, to expect ordinary men to do what the 
great ones can hardly accomplish, and if sermons are too many 
now and too bad, in what direction shall we look for a remedy? 
In the establishment of an order of Preachers, men especially 
selected and trained for this work, and employed in it alone. 
Such men, if wisely chosen and carefully instructed, would do more 
to raise the tone of sermons and to discredit the trash of hasty 
compilations than all the anathemas of critics, however richly 
deserved. And it would follow from their success that ‘* the 
sermon” would assume its true position, and become again a 
service of itself, instead of being a necessary adjunct of all our 
devotional services. —I am, Sir, obediently yours, 

A Presenpary AND Runa Dean, 

INFANT MORTALITY.—FRANCE AND BAVARIA. 

‘To tne Eprron oF THE * Specratror.”] 

Sir,—The writer of a paper on * Town Life in the South of 
France,” which appears in the current number of J’raser’s Maga- 
zine, states that the infant mortality in France is double that of 
England, Russia, and Bavaria. ‘In France 275 children in 
1,000 die before completing their fourth year ; in Bavaria the num- 
ber of those that die is 134 in 1,000.” Where the writer got 
these statistics about Bavaria I do not know, certainly not 
from the work of Staatsrath von Hermann, which is the 
great authority on the, subject. If he had looked in that he 
would have found that while the number of infant deaths 
under one year is 185 in 1,000 in France, itis 294 in 1,000 in 
Bavaria. I take the figures as regards France from the Parlia- 
mentary return printed in the twenty-ninth volume of the 
** Accounts and Papers for 1862.” Unfortunately the facts about 
Bavaria are not given as fully in any English official publication, 
and must be looked for in the Beitrdge zur Statistik des Kénigreiehs 
Bayern, by F. B. W. von Hermann. But the fact of the vast pre- 
ponderance of infant deaths over those of the grown-up population 
in Bavaria has already been stated in my Social Life in Munich.— 
I am, Sir, your obedieut servant, Epwarp WILBERFORCE, 


THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 
[To tux Eprror or tne * Spectator.” ] 
9 Portugal Strect, 13th November, 1865. 
Sir,—As one whose interests, and therefore it may be whose 
prejudices, are those of the planters, so severely dealt with in your 
article on the insurrection in Jamaica in your last number, permit 
me, while differing entirely with your view of the facts of 


the case, to assure you that the planters will most heartily en- | 


dorse your proposal that the island should be made a Crown colony, 
aud that they, with you, consider that the present House of 
Assembly is a curse to the country, and in no way represents its 
real interests.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. L. 


BOOKS. 
— > —- 
MR. ROBERTSON’S THEOLOGY.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 


Mr. Ropertson’s theology had its earliest origin in the most fer- 
vent and personal form of the so-called * evangelical’ thought, 
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escaping from its primitive narrowness by the help of his wide 
culture and poetic feeling, and escaping less completely from its 
dangerous tendency to self-conscious scrutiny through the almost 
military conception of his duty as a ‘soldier of Christ,’ which for 
a few months during his Oxford life even attracted him towards 
the standard of the great Tractarian leader Dr. Newman. No 
external law of belief, no command to believe, on external autho- 
rity, that which did not take a strong hold of his own heart, 
could ever really gain Mr. Robertson's assent, for he learnt to 
understand early, and never ceased to feel, how fictitious is the 
pretence of voluntarily surrendering to another human authority 
that power of determining your special convictions which, if it 
really had that power, it could, like God Himself, make you 
feel involuntarily, and without any unmeaning act of mental 


prostration. Mr. Robertson felt, even as a young man at 
college, that the duty of obedience to the external divine 


will applied to actions, and not to thoughts, which can obey 
only the subduing power of the divine inspiration. Never- 
theless the keen military spirit which throughout his life made 
the command * to endure hardness as a true soldier of Christ” a 
never-failing spring of external activity, did not a little to balance 
the undue tension of inward excitement which the demands of the 
evangelical pietism make upon sincere minds. In his curacy at 
Winchester he belonged to the purest school of evangelical piety, 
and in one of those private prayers which we almost shrink from 
secing published, but being published it seems natural to quote as 
the true fountain of all Mr. Robertson’s later and far wider theo- 
logy, he prays, *‘’Take what IL cannot give, my heart, body, 
thoughts, time, abilities, money, health, strength, nights, days, 
youth, age, and spend them in thy service, oh, my crucified 
Master, Redeemer, God !’—and all taken rather than 
given, and much more than he had then to give,—for his 
intellect was at that time still immature, and had not broken 
the bonds of that Scriptural infallibility which is only nobler 
than ecclesiastical infallibility because from its greater elasticity 
it usually has gone much nearer than the latter towards conquer- 
ing convictions instead of exacting a dry intellectual submission. 
When this outer shell of superstition had decayed, and yielded to 
the deeper and wider trust, proper to so fine a nature, in the 
natural as well as supernatural channels of God's inspiration, Mr. 
Robertson's early system was dissolved into its elements, and in 
1816 and 1847 it was for a time uncertain whether he would ever 
again accept duty as a clergyman. As he himself tells us, there 
was a short period about this time when nothing seemed certain 
to him except the absolute antagonism between duty and sin, and 
it was only through the intensity with which he realized the claims 
of the eternal righteousness within him that he recovered his per- 
sonal faith in Christ, and regained such a belief in the teaching of 
the Church as enabled him to resume his duties. 

But even the latest and maturest form of his faith always retained 
both a token of its earliest type in a somewhat morbid tendency to 
self-analysis, and still more remarkably a sign of the temporary 
chaos into which his mind had fallen in that transcendental habit 
of thought, so well known to the pupils of Professor Jowett, of 
affirming that in all the great disputes of philosophy and theology 
both the rival antitheses are true, instead of any ria media between 
the two. ‘Thus, he would say that the necessarian argument was 
unanswerable, and the consciousness of freedom complete, and the 
only true method was to affirm both:— 

“* All is free,’ he says: ‘ that is false; all is fated—that is false. 
All things are free and fated—that is true. I cannot overthrow the 
argument of the man who says that everything is fated, or, in other 
words, that God orders all things, and cannot change that order. If I 
had not met a certain person, I should not have changed my profession : 
if I had not known « certain lady, 1 should not probably have met this 

vorson: if that lady had not had a delicate daughter who was dis- 
turbed by the barking of my dog: if my dog had not barked that night, 
I should now have been in the Dragoons, or fertilizing the soil of India, 
Who can say that these things were not ordered, and that, apparently, 
the merest trifles did not produce failure and a marred existence ?’ ” 

And the same transcendental method he’applied habitually to all 
the greater moral and theological controversies. It is a theory 
which seems to us a mere recognition of chaos, and less a soln- 
tion of such problems than the expression of a hope that some 
solution may yet be found reconciling phenomena which, taken 
separately, would suggest opposite solutions, and taken together 
only suggest a paradox. ‘That, however, is the noblest and sincerest 
attitude possible to a mind unable to rest in half-truths, and unable 
to master the whole. 

The point on which Mr. Robertson's theology did attain its 
clearest and noblest certainty,--a point, moreover, on which the 
evangelicism of his carlier career was most dangerously and pro- 
foundly in error,—-was the conviction that the Spirit of God is not 
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limited by human incapacity to recognize it, that it is spread abroad 
among millions who have no knowledge of it, that divine influence 
is far wider than human worship and always prior to it, that those 
who have not yet found God, though obeying many of His divine 
impulses, can never be said to be ** without God in the world.” In 
one of his finest letters he shows how completely he had thrown off 
that narrow and miserable limitation which the evangelical creed 
puts upon the Divine Spirit by denying its influence wherever our 
blind eyes are not awake enough to detect it:— 

“T think there is perhaps a difference in our views of brotherhood, 
but in words more than in reality. I could not say that one man is not 
neighbour to another, except so far as they recognize the Father. Nor 
could I say that they are not brethren, except in Christ, and as re- 
cipients of His Spirit. I believe brotherhood and neighbourhood to be 
real, prior to the acceptance of these truths—real, not realized, but yet 
to be realized as a duty. And the realization of them leads to the 
higher, truer union—union in Christ. The Samaritan was neighbour 
to the Jew by benevolence, whether the Jew recognized it or not, and 
whether the Samaritan was, or was not, distinctly conscious of their re- 
lation to a common Father. A man as man, is the child of God; and 
one child is brother to another, whether they are conscious of their 
heritage relationship or not.” 

And still more finely he shows in a later letter how profoundly 
he had realized the truth that God is infinitely greater than huinan 
faith in Him :— 

“T think we shall become content to wait—a great lesson; and let 
God teach us by degrees, instead of fancying we can find it all out by 
effort. Do you remember Wordsworth’s— 

‘Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ?’ 

We do not trust God; we trust ourselves. We do not believe that He 
seeks us; we fancy we have to seelk Him. We are anxious to know all 
about God, and meanwhile we never think of knowing God. God, 
instead of religion, and much more, God, instead of theology, is what we 
need to believe in ..... I myself follow this plan as much as possi- 
ble. I mix little with the religious world, and so avoid discussion. I 
read little of divinity, much more of literature, though that, from men- 
tal prostration, is now next to nothing. And I try to trust in God—God 
and our souls; there is nothing else to trust to. And Iam sure I should be 
giving you dreary advice were I to say, read on all sides of the question. 
No, I rather say ; trust in God—live in Him—do His will—and rest.” 
And he applied the same faith to his exposition of the doctrine 
of baptism. Baptism was not, he said, a testimony toa moral 
and conscious change in man, as one school believes, for it bears 
witness to a deeper and more certain truth than any resting 
upon human self-analysis,—nor is it a magical process by which a 
change is effected, as the sacerdotal theory affirms,—it is the mere 
proclamation to the world of the fact of which we are all in 

danger of losing sight, that every child is a child of God’s by 
nature, and yet needs deliberate claiming as such and training 
as such if the many dangers which are likely to divert him from 
his true destiny are to be avoided. He valued baptism because 
it solemnly proclaimed and realized an existing spiritual fact, 
not because it either marked or effected a change in the nature 
of the baptized. 

On the subject of Inspiration Mr. Robertson had gained a 
range of thought at least as wide as that which the criticism of 
the last twelve years since his death has gradually forced upon 
all the profoundest Christian intellects. ‘* I think,” he says, “ it 
comes to this: —God is the Father of Lights, and—the King in 
his beauty, and—the Lord of Love. All our several degrees of 
knowledge attained in these departments are from Him. One 
department is higher than another; in each department, too, 
the degree of knowledge may vary from a glimmering glimpse to 
infallibility: so that all is properly inspiration, but immensely 
differing in value and in degree. If it be replied that this 
degrades inspiration by classing it with things so common, the 
answer is plain: a sponge and a man are both animals, but the 
degrees between them are almost incalculable.” In other words, 
he extends the work of the Holy Spirit, that is unrecognized by 
us, far beyond the range of that of which we are conscious, and 
makes the conscious recoguition of it merely the high-tide mark, as 
it were, of divine influence on the soul of man. Nor does any 
theologian put the argument in favour of scientific error in the 
Bible on stronger or higher ground than Mr. Robertson :— 

_ “I hold that a spiritual revelation from God must involve scientific 
incorrectness ; it could not be from God unless it did. Suppose that 
the cosmogony had been given in terms which would satisfy our pre- 
sent scientific knowledge, or, say, rather the terms of absolute scientific 
truth. It is plain that, in this case, the men of that day would have 
rejected its authority; they would have said, ‘Here is a man who tells 
us the earth goes round the sun; and the sky, which we see to bea 
stereoma fixed and not far up, is infinite space, with no firmament at all, 
and soon. Can we trust one in matters unseen who is manifestly in 
error in things seen and level to the senses? Can we accept his revela- 
tion about God's nature and man’s duty, when he is wrong in things 





like these ?? Thus, the faith of this and subsequent ages sant hove 
been purchased at the expense of the unbelief of all previous ages 
I hold it, therefore, as a proof of inspiration of the Bible, and divinely 
wise, to have given a spiritual revelation, i. é., @ revelation concerning 
the truths of the soul and its relation to God, in popular and incorrect 
language.” 

But this argument is of course inapplicable to the historical 
errors of Scripture. 

On the subject of the Atonement Mr. Robertson's language is 
somewhat less profound. He held very strongly to a kind of 
popular equivalent for the doctrine of *imputel righteousness,” 
maintaining that as we regard the Thames in Oxfordshire as in 
some sense identical with the Thames at London and the Nore, so 
God regards man as just (‘ justify,” he said, meant ‘ accounted 
just,’ vot ‘made just ’) through their faith, because faith in God is 
the spring of all human righteousness, as the Thames at Oxford is 
the spring of the TThamesat London. We do not think this consis- 
tent with his own admission that divine inspiration is far wider than 
man’s recognition of it, because if that be true, our faith in God is 
not the spring of all human righteousness, but God Himself is the 
true spring of much which precedes faith. When St. Paul speaks of 
Abraham’s faith being ‘‘ accounted to him for righteousness,” he cer- 
tainly did not even hint that conscious trust is the condition of every 
righteous act. And when he says that men are justified (that is, 
as we understand it, ‘‘ made just”) by faith, and not by works, he 
only tells us how much, how infinitely deeper and purer, trust in 
God is than external achievements due to trust in self. Mr, 
Robertson's doctrine of ‘imputed righteousness ” is scarcely the 
deepest part of his theology. ~ 

Nor do we wholly agree with his favourite principle, at least in 
the sense in which we understand him to have held it, that belief 
in the divine character of Christ’s humanity must be antecedent 
to belief in its divine origin. Mr. Robertson read with deep 
admiration and sympathy the writings of such Unitarians as 
Channingand Mr. Martineau, and though his faith in personal 
communion with Christ, in prayer to Christ, was an essential of 
his belief, which distinguished him from the Unitarians, he 
apparently held that the natural gyogress of conviction was upwards 
from profound reverence for ChMst’s human nature to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. When some Roman Catholic remarked to him 
on the coldness of Protestantism, saying, *‘'The Protestants wor- 
ship Christ, but none of them love Him,” “ I was silent,” writes 
Mr. Robertson, ** but the result of a scrutiny into my own mind 
was that, with an exception, I scarcely love any one or anything 
else, and that not because of any reference to His Jove for me, 
which somehow or other never enters into my mind, but solely in 
consequence of what He is and was, according at least to my con- 
ception of Him and Ilis mind and heart.” And, as we believe, 
the whole tenure of the life proves this to be strictly true, almost 
too true, for the solitude in which Mr. Robertson’s inner nature lived 
was something almost unnatural. Probably he supposed that he 
gained this absorbing feeling forChrist purely by reasoning from the 
human Christ of the Gospels to the divine life which could alone 
have inspired it. We cannot but think thisa profound error,—for 
we think we trace throughout his life the evidence that the assump- 
tion of the Incarnation pervade him even during the chaos of 
his year of doubt, and revived in full force as his faith came 
out afresh. And the truth we believe to be, that that inward 


assumption inspired by the deepest part of his earliest faith, could 


never have been gained, has never been gained, by any one, 
by merely studying the human life of Christ. The eternal 
origin of the Son of Man is declared in the Gospels, and 
by St. Paul, and no doubt the biographies of Clirist are 
all that we should expect if it were true; but if the declara- 
tion itself did not appeal to a feeling in the heart quite 
distinct from any mere admiration for a perfect humanity, if it 
did not answer that yearning for a living bridge between the 
eternal world and that of human history, if the story of the In- 
carnation did uot seem the natural climax of all previous history, 
and a pledge such as our whole nature craves that divine Truth 
has a personal life of its own, which seeks us instead of waiting to 
be sought by us, no delight in the beauty of Christ's life could 
lead any one to speak of Him as having come down from God, and 
taken upon Himself the form of a servant. It was not by divine 
aspiration that Mr. Robertson reached the fervour of his love for 
Christ. It was the belicf that an eternal king had come from 
God to claim him, which pervaded his time of deepest doubt, and 
which could alone have given that intense and minute insight into 
the spirit of our Lord’s human existence betrayed in every 
sermon and almost every act of his life. It was the life that 
came from God which filled his heart, not the life that was 
bound thither. 
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MARIAN ROOKE.* 

Tuts is a most unequal book. Mr. Sediey appears to have sat 
down to his task with three leading ideas,—to give his impressions 
of life in California, to impress a special view of antenuptial 
fidelity, and to reprobate the custom, once almost universal among 
rich Americans, of withdrawing altogether from public life. 
With the first object he has sketched the life of a party of 
American emigrants, who crossed the plains to California in the 
hope of fortune, and became successful gold-diggers; with the 
second, he introduces a love story between two members of the 
party ; and with the third, he places his hero among the highest 
society of New York. The first section, occupying a volume and 
a half, is in its way nearly perfect ; the second, in our judgment, 
ynnatural; and the third, simply wearisome. Mr. Sedley writes 
plainly and strongly, and has a descriptive power which fits in a 
most striking way the scenes he has to describe, and which he 
paints with the broad bold touches their apparent vastness demands. 
He conceives rough simple characters clearly, though Luke is a 
trifle sentimental, and has a real inventiveness for incidents. We do 
not remember a description of life in San Francisco during its lawless 
period more vivid than his, or anything in the sensational style so 
striking as his hero's sudden elevation to wealth, anything at 
once so extraordinary, so carefully prepared, and so completely’ 
within the limits of the possible. His dialogue is fresh and 
spirited, and being the work of an American who prefers European 
life, has an air of originality sometimes real, sometimes only the 
result of an exceptional mentalstand-point. There is humour, too, in 
his mind, humour of high quality, though its expression degenerates 
occasionally into caricature. An admirable sketch, for example, is 
that of Zelotes Pangburn, the typical Yankee editor of the bad kind, 
with his keen brain and hunger for gold, his sharp eye to business 
and almost unconscious habit of talking uproarious bunkum, the 
radical dishonesty which induces him to steal his comrades’ shares 
of the common gold fund, and the radical good-nature which makes 
him, when Hugh Cifford the hero grows poor, send him the 
amount of his share of loss with interest as a perpetual loan, “That 
kind of man would, one humbly hopes, talk very much like this :— 
‘“¢T kerry too many guns,’ he asserted, with his derisive leer; ‘ I 
kerry too many guns for any o’ these ’ere Britishers to stand afore. 
I jist pint °em, I do, and tech 'em off loaded to the muzzle with 
the principles of our glorious constitution rammed daown with the 
pole of liberty, and afore the smoke hists, the bloated advocates of 
tyranny has left, and kin be heerd of from up a tree. Sic semper 
tyrannis! is the sentiments of Z. Pangburn, and the more they 
hev’ to do with him the sicker they'll be.’” And if he did not 
write this letter of apology for the theft, it is only because such a 
revelation of himself is not possible to any man so shrewd and so 
addicted to calculation :— 

“Feller Citizens,—By the time you git this I shall proberly be on 
the boundin’ biller. In our great and glorious country events follers 
each other in quick sucksession, and wafted by favourin’ gales, I shall 
naterally strike New York immegiately after. In takin’ leave of scenes 
so charmin’ which fond remombrance my heart is warmin’, I find it 
difficult to express the anxious hopes I cherish for your individooai and 
collective welfare. But all may be simmered down into one fervent 
aspiration, That you may be happy yit! There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, feller citizens, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortin’! and 
I’ve concluded to take this ‘ere tide and Sail in! And as some on ye 
might think it kind o’ prematoor that I take so much of my sheer to 
once, I hereby make over all the rest of my undivided interest in the 
Bar to you, Kurnel, for the benefit of the Co. I hope Nobody won't feel 
Riled. Who steals my puss steals trash. ‘Tis Somethin’ nothink. 
Twas mine, ‘tis his’n; and although the gold on the Bar haint been 
slave to thousands, Cash Circoolates rapidly in this Happy Land, so 
nothing extenooate or Set down Cught in malice. As to your repoota- 
tions, you can leave ’em with confidence in the hands of Pangburn, 
which not enricheth him, and makes you Poor Indeed. I think the 
Canon’s about gin’ aout. And it would be small business in me to be a 
sharin’ your toils, your feelin’s, and your fame, when there ain’t Nothink 
else to divide. But time Flies, and the Etarnal Ages rolls on. My 
Bark is by the shore, and sails on Wednesday at Twelve o'clock pre- 
cisely. No Berth secured until paid for. Farewell for ever! And yit, 
No. We shall meet agin’, when the Mem'ry of these Scenes will be but 
as & Parson Bell, a Dream too sweet to last, when you shall Forgit the 
feverish thirst for gold in Karmer pursoots, and when the name of 
Pangburn shall be proudly enrolled among the Merchant Princes of his 
country.—With affectionate complements to the ladies, I am, Feller 
Citizens, Your’n, While This Mashine is To him, Z. PANGBURN.’”"— 
“PS. Ihave ordered a copy of the Mountain Clarion to be sent to 
each of yer for 6 months, Post-paid.—P.S. No. 2. I have entirely giv’ 
up the idee of the stunfront block in Utiky.’” 

Humour, however, fades into caricature when a New England 
girl is represented as writing to her lover with no conscious sneer 
that Matilda Tarbox has married “a very good thing in fish,” or 
when a Californian judge, whose friend has been hurling cham- 
pagne bottles into a crowd, defends the practice because ‘ ‘ The 
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Public,’ bein’ in a free country, reserves the right to sail in and 
add to the pervadin’ hilarity in a gineral way, knives and shooters 
bein’ barred. A princerple,’ he added, perceiving that his ruling 
was accepted with some doubt by a portion of his audience, ‘ which 
has its origin in the idee that sech folks purchases immoonity 
by voluntary contributions to the great sum of human enj'y- 
ment.’—‘ And aidin’ in the pursoot of happiness the industrious 
portion of the risin’ generation,’ said Mr. Sloper.” The sharp 
criticism of everything Yankee by an American is nevertheless 
most effective, and there is genuine eloquence in this description 
of the special feature of some Californian scenery—a look as if 
civilized men had influenced it and had passed away :— 

“Noble and yet mysterious land—where with all the vastness and 
solitude of primeval wilds there were found long reaches of velvety turf, 
shaded by giant trees, and as free from underbrush as an English park; 
reaches where one could gallop for miles and miles, and yet see no sign 
of a living thing; where after some long and easy ascent, perchance, 
the trees grew thicker and the air grew darker, till of a sudden, burst- 
ing on the eye with a flood of light, there stretched below a landscape of 
such surpassing and cultivated loveliness that the gazer couhl scarce 
believe—such is the force of prejudice and association—that it had not 
been for ages the abode of man—smoothed, softened, and redeemed from 
natural savagery by works of art and of agriculture. But as he gazed 
on he saw that it was not so. No line of smoke, no roof-tree, could his 
narrowest scrutiny detect in the spacious panorama before him. No 
broken column relieved with its sculptured whiteness the unvaried green 
of the foliage. No fragment of some springing dome intercepted the 
endless waves of the tree-tops. No cattle or sheep browsed over the 
boundless meadows so loaded with luxuriant vegetation, as if for their 
needs. No figures—more mournful deficiency than any other—no 
figures of human beings with crooks in hand and bits of bright colour 
about their dress to catch the eye with a comforting assurance that life 
and sympathy were there! Nature alone—nature at once grand in her 
own majesty and made delicate and various by the constant suggestion 
of refined inhabitants, but of whom the closest eye could find no trace. 
It seemed as if capricious genii had swept by night through some 
Arcadian vale, rich in the labour of classic hands, stored with piles and 
piles of priceless architecture—temples, arches, fanes—and borne them, 
like Aladdin’s palace, carefully away, leaving nature’s work, and nature's 
work alone, behind.” 

The story, it is evident, is a mere vehicle for the sketches, and 
therefore perhaps beyond criticism, but we would protest against 
the idea the author evidently entertains about lovers’ fidelity. Hugh 
Gifford, engaged to the New England girl who writes incessantly 
about money, but who is not all bad, has been sent for two years 
to seek his fortune, and in the interim falls in love with a much 
higher nature, Marian Rooke. Clearly his duty was to tell his first 
love that new fact as courteously as he could, and so part, but the 
author thinks him bound, and Marian, the model heroine, who loves 
him, preaches to him about the duty of raising his future bride's 
mind in the most aggravatingly prosy style. Clearly she thinks, and 
the author thinks, that the right course under such circumstances 
is for the lover to abandon the girl he loves, to marry the girl he 
hates, and to train his wife up carefully till he is tempted to love 
her again—a very dangerous theory. Most men would in the pro- 
cess become heart-weary, until when it hal been accomplished the 
possibility of loving at all would have ended for them ; and then 
there is the pupil to be considered. ‘The work could not be done 
unconsciously to the victim, and wives can love husbands in any 
character better than that of schoolmasters. Even when Hugh 
Gifford bravely resolves to do his ‘‘ duty,” and marry the girl he 
has ceased to care for, he is not let off, but first censured because 
though rich he, to try his fiancée’s fidelity, leaves her to believe 
him poor, and then, when all obstacles have disappeared, is sub- 
jected by Marian to another year’s delay in order to test his 
character. ‘This is the regular idea of the people who believe in 
discipline, and did men live a thousand years might be wise and 
beneficial. Lluman beings, however, having in practice only some 
thirty years of mature life, these tests would with most men of 
themselves cure love. ‘They would as soon choose their brides by 
competitive examination, as submit to be loved from a hope of 
what they may become. 

The story, however, is not the substance of Marian Rooke, 
which was evidently written to express individual convictions on 
the merits and drawbacks of American society. Some of them 
are illustrated felicitously enough. Virginia Chester must be a cari- 
cature, but we do gain from her some notion of that narrowness of 
thought, and capacity for meanness, and tendency to envy which 
are the drawbacks to the stern self-restraining culture of New 
England, and we can almost see Mra, Armstrong, the motherly, 
querulous farmer's wife, who in the midst of a struggle for life 
against Indians congratulates herself that she had not brought 
with her into the fray her “chinay.” But Mr. and Mrs. Parapet 
and Eldon Clyde are mere lay figures, who are carefully described, 
but who do and can do nothing. Tere, for example, is a sketch of 
the head of the Parapet family. It is a little long, but it is worth 
reading, both for what it reveals and what it does not reveal :— 
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“The Mr. Parapet of to-day had never been in trade, had never been 
in any profession, had never been in the Legislature, either local or 
national; in brief, had never been in anything excepting the bosom of 
his family, and such limited and highly exclusive social circles as, with 
cautiously adapted radii, swept within the probability of noise or publi- 
city. These circles were constituted of people of similiar aptitudes for 
doing nothing, and not being heard of; and, collectively speaking, they 
were remarkably successful in carrying out their tastes. . . n 
suggesting indolence as a prevalent characteristic of the class whereof 
the Parapets were a type, I only intend to convey that they eschewed 
effort, as connected with the public service or in the channel of regular 
pursuits or professions; but they were by no means indolent in respect 
of personal accomplishments or the acquisition of knowledge. Mr. Dyce 
Parapet himself was a very well read as well as a very well-bred man. 
He had been substantially grounded in his youth in classic and polite 
letters, and the family had always preserved and augmented an uncom- 
monly fine library, to the advantages of which he was far from insensible. 
He took pleasure at sixty in Homer and the dramatists, and made Latin 
verses not to be despised. He read with undeviating regularity all the 
best of the foreign reviews, and the most scholarly books which money 
could bring from the teeming press of Europe. He was well versed in 
history and political economy, and nothing emanated from the great 
modern lights in either field that he did not straightway grapple and 
draw knowledge from it. But all these tastes and acquirements were 
quite valueless to the community in which he lived. Mr. Parapet had 
no more idea of the significancy lying in the physical fact that all bodies 
which receive light give light, than he had of making an auto-da-fe of 
himself for the general good of the community. If he cherished any 
particular theory touching the object of his existence, it resolved itself 
into a sort of negative assumption that there was no niche, no particular 
sphere of usefulness, open to him or such as him in his country as it 
now was—with which idea I have nothing to do, further than to record 
that it was entertained, and furnished an excuse, if any there was, for 
the aimless, drone-like, useless life which Mr. Parapet and his compeers 
lived. Mr. Parapet was very rich—when people have large estates, 
which for years have been rising in value, and on which they pay next 
to no taxes, they are very apt to become so. Ha had always been 
prudent, like most of his predecessors; and, although by no means 
illiberal in his expenditure, and having an expensive family, his property 
had steadily increased until he was perhaps one of the richest land- 
owners in the State. But for the untaxed protection afforded by that 
State he never dreamed of making any return, and if his attention had 
been forcibly directed to the subject, he would doubtless have urged 
that such contributions as were made to the public revenue, in the way 
of customs’ duties on the articles consumed by his family, were an ade- 
quate requital for the security conferred. And in justice it may be 
acknowledged, that Mrs. Parapet and Miss Parapet were unconscious 
patriots in the way of French millinery to an extent that might partially 
justify the plea.” 

There is a wealth of suggestiveness in the character of a man living 
amid the swift life of the Unite] States, rich, highly cultivated, 
and in his way strong, yet utterly apart from that society, observ- 
ing, but not affecting it. And the wealth is the greater because he 
is not alone, not an eccentric, but simply one of a class created by a 
society which developes wealth and allows of cultivation, without 
permitting the wealthy and the cultivated to be first in the political 
race. But the mine is not worked out, and after reading a volume 
about the Parapets, we understand them no better than before. 
How does a man feel when he leads a life without connection 
with the external world, yet touching it at every point? For, be 
it observed, the life of the Parapets is not the life of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. They are not really secluded, must visit in 
places where the bourgeoisie are strong, must run the risk of being 
entrapped by pretty Flora McDimitys, daughters of dry goods, 
must wish and not wish much the same things as the mass of 
their feliow-countrymen. They have no separate faith, or poli- 
tical creel, or point of view, and must therefore perforce feel an 
interest in the life which rushes round them like a river round 
some small island. How, then, do they contrive to remain quies- 
cent? Eldon Clyde indeed, if we understand that faintly coloured 
sketch, does not remain quiesceat, but actually leads two lives, 
that of the aristocrat and that of the American politician, and 
himself is incessantly promoting other 
hopes to influence to promote 
his own special views, usaily, it would seem, views about 
money. How came he about, and by what agency does he 
work? Every American writer has affirmel the existence 
of this class, rich, cultivated, and gentlemanly, but apart, and 
our own correspondent, ‘*‘ A Yankee,” never tires of describing 
them, but they are not understood yet, nor will be till some one, it 
may well be Mr. Sediey, paints one of them as Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
painted St. Clair. The author of Marian Rooke has not done this 
yet, and it is because he has not, because he constantly raises a 
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curosity which he does not gratify, that this portion of his book 
probably the one in which he is himself most interested, reads so 
wearisome. Men of the Clinton Parapet type cannot in England 
remain idle, how is it that they can in New York, and yet remain 
the intellectual and social chiefs of society? That is the point on 
which Englishmen are most interested, and because the question 
is unanswered, they will shut a book full of humour, of suggestion, 


and of description, with a feeling that they have been cheated out | 
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of a promised meal. The man who wrote the first volume could 
so obviously have made the third so good, that the reader is half 
irritated at the failure he yet cannot help perceiving. 





LANGUAGE AND ETYMOLOGY.* 
Tue two books before us may be taken to represent the theory 
and practice of language, and the respective value of the two 
books is not a little significant when they are weighed in this 
balance. In spite of what Mephistopheles says about theory, it is 
much easier to attain perfection init than in practice. The theory 
of language in particular is beautiful, and like the “ golden tree of 
life ;” the less said about the practice of language the better. Mr. 
Farrar’s book is a valuable contribution to a disputed question, 
learned without being heavy, and amusing without being flippant, 
Dr. Graham’s little manual forms part of Chambers’s educational 
course, and is excellent in its way, but though its stock of useful 
matter entitles it to lie on the table and be frequently consulted, 
the exercises it gives us border so closely on the ludicrous that if 
we treated them at all the dignity of this article would suffer. We 
must ask Dr. Graham’s pardon if this seems disrespectful to 
his labours, but we can scarcely hope that our respect for Mr, 
Farrar will earn us the forgiveness of Professor Max Miiller. The 
‘‘ bow-wow theory,” as it is commonly called, is the one supported 
in these chapters. That phrase may seem unworthy or undignified, 
at all eventsit is simple, and has some chance of becoming popular. 


‘Mr. Farrar, who writes for the reading world in the fullest sense, 


can hardly hope to gain general interest for ‘‘onomatopeoeia,” and 
as he does not think it necessary to claim a dignified origin for lan- 
guage, there is the less need of his being a stickler for dignity in 
the terms which describe it. Be the phrase as it may, Mr. Farrar 
vindicates the imitative origin of language against the attacks of 
Professor Max Miiller. He admits that the present state of the 
science is imperfect, and that all ideas on the subject —Max Miil- 
ler’s included—are liable to change. But he argues very strongly 
against the dry theory of ‘ roots,” and he brings many gool 
authorities to back him. His book is ‘ based” to some extent on 
the works of German scholars, but it shows much independent 
reading. Nor are we sure that the German complaint against 
us for appropriating the toil of a nation of thinkers, is not more of 
a reproach to the Germans than to the English. If the Germans 
would work up their thoughts and researches so as to be generally 
available there would be no excuse for us. But the Germans 
will not. ‘They leave that for more superficial writers. ‘They 
must above all things be deep and unintelligible. This is not only 
the case in learned works, where depth often presupposes uniutel- 
ligibility. It applies to history, to biography, and even to novels. 
A German professor may treat any subject, yet he is sure to 
write professorial German. You may consult educated Germans 
as to the meaning of some phrase iu a professor’s book, but you 
will find that none but a professor can understand a professor. 
‘Can no one,” exclaims Mr. Farrar, ‘influence the German 
writers to remember that life is too short for such intolerably 
long-winded titles to their books?” There might be some chance 
of an affirmative if the titles were the only part in fault. 
Whatever may be said against Mr. Farrar, he certainly is 
neither dry nor long-winded. Copious as are his materials, he 
has mastered them fully. He gives every characteristic circum- 
stance its full value. When he has to tella story, he does not 
think it below the dignity of a serious writer to tell it well. 
Many of the arguments for the imitative theory are naturally 
founded on popular or infantine analogy, and nothing is more 
detestable than to havea good story translated into philosophical 
terminology. These qualities in Mr. Farrar will no doubt expose his 
book to the serious charge of being pleasant a3 well as instructive, 
and we must own that there is no defending him against that accu- 
sation. Ile confesses to the terrible crime of watching peasants 
while they gathered apples, and counting the words which 
formed their vocabulary. He alludes to ‘T'alma and Garrick, and 
even quotes Romola. But with all this it is impossible to deny 
the extent and genuineness of his learning, and if we seem to 
dwell more on the lighter features of his book, it is because we 
more rarely find a man of real learning who relaxes thana qu* *k 
who keeps up his solemnity for fear of exposure. Mr. Farrar 
begins with an argument on the human origin of language against 
the theory of its divine revelation. We think what he says 1s 
But it is when he comes to the real question 
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tolerably conclusive. 
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at issue between his school and that of Max Miiller that we are 
best disposed to follow him. ‘ If the science,” he says,— 

“Of Comparative Philology is to do nothing more than 

“To chase 

A panting syllable through time and space, 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark ;— 
and if in that venerable receptacle for all ethnographic and philological 
theories we can only catch an archwological curiosity in the shape of 
some desiccated, never-spoken, lifeless ‘root,’ we cannot but think that 
it was hardly worth the trouble of being pursued! An etymology of 
this kind is no etymology at all. What are we the wiser for being told 
that a whole class of words comes from a root ‘il,’ to go, and another 
class from a root ‘ar, to plough? If this be all, one is somewhat 
weary of the information when it comes.” 

Very true. What help does the root give us? It may give 
us much help if we are not contented with it as an origin, but 
look to it simply as a link. ‘The root itself must have gone 
through some process of formation, if language had a human 
origin ; and if language had a divine origin, why was it not created 
perfect ? Now Mr. Farrar shows that the roots of language, so 
far as we can trace them, had an imitative origiu. Many of the 
words we posses3, which seem absolutely devoid of any peculiar 
veference to their object, have been imitative at first, and have 
been gradually modifiel. Max Miiller derives the name cow from 
the Sanskrit root gu, to go, and says: -—‘* We speak of a cow, not 
of a moo; of a lamb, not of a baa; there is no connection 
between goose and cackling, between hen and clucking, between a 
duck and quacking, between a sparrow and chirping, between a 
dove and cooing, between hog and grunting.” Of course no one 
asserts that on the imitative theory the name will always be the 
same as the sound. But the root from which the name proceeds 
may be the same as the sound. For instance, goose comes from 
the Sanskrit havsa, through the Greek yy, the Latin anser, the 
German gans. And what is hansa derived from? From the 
goose’s cackle. ‘Thus when there is no obvious similarity, as there 
is in so many cases, there is some similarity at the root, which 
has dropped out ia the course of linguistic development One 
very strong argument for the imitative theory is that whenever 
men invent a new nane it is sure to be an imitation. Mr. Farrar 
proves this by referring to the slangs of Europe. He might have 
illustrated it further from the poets. 

The complexity of savage languages has sometimes been cited as 
a proof of the divine origin of language, and its subsequent de- 
terioration. Mr. Farrar had admitted the force of this in his former 
work, he now denies it. ‘*The apparent wealth of synonyms 
and grammatical forms,” he says, “is chiefly due to the hopeless 
poverty of the power of abstraction.” ‘Thus in the American and 
Polynesian languages there are forms for, ‘‘ I am well,” “I am 
here,” but not for ‘I am.” ‘The Mohicans have forms for, ‘I 
love him,” ‘*I love you,” but none for ‘I love.” Other savage 
languages have separate verbs for, ‘‘ I wish to eat meat,” and * I 
wish to eat soup,” but no verb for “I wish.” Similar defects 
sometimes occur in more civilized tongues. The French, for 
instance, have no verb ‘*‘to stand;” they have to combine two 
other words in order to express so simple an idea. Many German 
purists desire to reduce their language to the level of savage 
languages by discarding all words which are not purely Teutonic. 
We remember the delight with which some professor invented a 
name for cigar, which conveyed all its properties, and comprising 
a sentence in itself, would probably have put an end to smoking. 
An interesting paper might be written on German genders, to 
which Mr. Farrar has devoted a few words. He notices 
that, contrary to the practice of almost every other nation, 
the sun is feminine in German and the moon masculine. ‘The 
only explanation we have seen of this fact is that the ancient 
German gave the sun the palm of beauty, and the moon, from her 
nightly wanderings, the prize for courage. Fanciful indeed, and 
rather strained. The latter part may have some truth in it, 
though as a general rule we should not dream of admiring the 
moon’s courage. But who, save ancient Germans immured in the 
depths of their forests, would have ascribed beauty to the sun ? 

We have not space to allude to half the curious facts brought in 
by Mr. Farrar, cither as proof or illustration. He notices as 
remarkable that wild dogs never bark, and deduces from it that 

the bark of the domestic dog is an imitation of the human voice. 
Ile observes the distaste of the common people for words which 
are not idiomatic ; thus they never use alas, which comes from the 
Provengal, or autumn, the only Latin name among the seasons. 
Ife gives an amusing sentence as a negro crier’s version of the notice 
that ‘‘ Pigs without rings in their noses are to be shot ;” namely, 
a say—suppose a pig walk—iron no live for him nose—gun 


making signs to each other while shaking hands, their faces all the 
while expressionless, yet the motions of their hands informing 
each other of their bargains. He quotes a good anecdote of Talma 
from a French writer :— 


“M. Charma tells an anecdote of the actor Talma that, disgusted at 
the disproportion of praise which was attributed to the words of the 
poets, by which in the theatre he produced such thrilling effect, he one 
day, in the midst of a gay circle of friends, suddenly retreated a step, 
passed his hand over his forehead, and gave to his voice and figure the 
expression of the profoundest despair. The assembly grew silent, pale, 
and shuddering, as though (Edipus had appeared among them, when, 
as by a lightning flash, his parricide was revealed to him, or as 
though the avenging Furies had suddenly startled them with their 
gleaming torches. Yet the words which the actor spoke with that 
aspect of consternation and voice of anguish formed but the fragment of 
a nursery song, and the effects of action triumphed over those produced 
by words.” 

And he sums up many sound observations in the following eloquent 
passage :— 

“The metaphors without which no language worthy of the name can 
even exist are a proof of the Awnan invention of language, because they 
are confessedly formed on indirect and imperfect analogies, and are 
sources of constant ambiguity and error. But for this very reason they 
are best suited to our limited human condition. Who would insult the 
stars because at night he can no longer see the sun? We live but in the 
twilight and the moonlight, and the very dimness of our vision saves us 
perhaps from a thousand dangers. The old bon mot, found in so many 
different forms, ‘that the true use of speech is not so much to express 
our thoughts as to conceal them,’ false as it is in one senso, is capable 
in another sense of an innocent application. At no period of history 
was it more evident than now, that the passions of men would be far 
more furious and uncontrollable than they are, if it were not possible to 
maintain a truce by the common acceptance of words and formulas 
which are fairly and honestly capable of expressing widely-different 
forms of belief. The gracious shadows, the beneficent imperfections of 
language, save us from being scorched up by a fulness of truth for which 
we are yet but ill adapted. Unhappy would be the nation which should 
have a perfoct language. It would be a field of battle continually bathed 
in blood; language would then be the mirror of our thoughts, and 
would reveal with intolerable clearness all our passions, and all our 
susceptibilities.” 

The most instructive commentary on these sentences is fur- 
nished by Dr. Graham's volume. - Mr. Farrar’s humour is keen 


enough for him to relish the contrast. 





POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


Everysopy knows the lines in which Horace bewails the fate of 
the brave men before Agamemnon who, for want of a bard to 
rehearse their exploits, went down to endless night, unknown and 
unwept. ‘They express a poet’s pity for a misfortune which a 
poet might well deem irreparable. Yet surely a more pitiful case 
still is that of the poet from whom, though singing a clear 
and true song, all possibility of human awlience has irrevocably 
passed away. For while, in spite of Horace, the value of heroic 
deeds resides not in any celebration which they may chance to 
win, but in themselves, all exercise of the poet’s art presupposes 
the responsive ear of men, and to be unheard is almost the same 
thing as never to have spoken. And it is upon the popular poets 
that this ill-fortune weighs most heavily. Others begin their work 
in the consciousness that from the nature of their theme or the 
manner of its treatment, whatever “ fit audience” they find must 
be “few ;” but their verses were designed to pass from mouth to 
mouth among the people, to be sung at feast or market; to 
amuse children or lull babes to sleep; to hand down a great 
tradition from generation to generation. ‘There is something 
pathetic in the transition by which the resounding verses of 
Homer have passed from the lips of the wandering rhapsodist, and 
the rapt attention of the common folk of Hellas, to be the delight 
of the comparatively few among the inhabitants of modern Europe 
who have received some tincture of classical learning. But the 
poets of the ‘* Nibelungen Lied” and of the ‘Song of Roland” 
have not even this poor shred of popularity left them. ‘They are 
abandoned to the antiquary and the archwologian ;—the spiders of 
literature who weave the complex web of their own theories over 
whatever remains of beauty they are so fortunate as to discover. 
The comparative mythologist searches for a fact to illustrate his 
system in legends of gods and heroes, ever fruitful in awe and 
wonder. The philologist grubs for roots in verses which once 
made hearts beat fast and eyes fill with tears. Only now and then 
comes one careful stadent who deciphers the faded writing for its 
own sake, and stands to the old nameless poet in place of the 
crowds who once praised and guerdoned his song. 

‘The “‘ popular epics of the Middle Ages” have suffered this fate, 
not for want of any poetical merit, but because they were pro- 
duced at a time when the languages of modern Europe were in a 





* Popular Epics of the Middle Ages, of the Norse, German, ant Cirlovinygian Cycles. 
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condition of flux and change. It was the peculiar good fortune 
of Homer, either that Pisistratus, in editing, modernized to some 
extent the Jliad and the Odyssey, or that from the operation of 
other causes the language never wandered far from the standard 
originally set up by the poet. Whatever the reason muy have 
been, the poems of Homer, from his own time to that of the Alexan- 
drian critics, must always have been completely intelligible to all 
Greeks. And it is wonderful how slight may be the linguistic 
peculiarities which deprive a poet of popular appreciation. ‘To 
the majority of English readers of poetry Chaucer is unknown, 
anil even Spenser not much more than the shadow of a great 
name. Yet the interval which separates the English of Chaucer 
from the English of Tennyson is less than that which divides the 
‘¢ Nibelungen Lied ” from ‘‘ Faust,” or the ‘ Song of Roland ” from 
the ‘‘ Henriade,” andif the gulf be one which the scholar’s industry 
easily bridges, it is quite impassable to popular ignorance and 
impatience. Perhaps even if it were not so the day of these 
poets might equally be gone by. So far as the intellect of the 
people is now fed at all, useful knowledge, and theology, which we 
hardly like to dignify with so respectable an epithet, are the chief 
articles of diet. An epic poet, charmed he never so wisely, would 
hardly charm a trades’ union or an Oddfellows’ lodge. 

Mr. Ludlow adopts Friedrich Schlegel’s division of the subjects 
of the medieval poetry of chivalry into three great cycles. The 
first is the Norse-German, and its central poem the ‘* Nibelungen 
Lied.” The second is the French, which revolves around Charle- 
magne and his legendary peers. ‘he third is the British, that of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. In the 
present volumes only the two first are described and discussed, 
nor does Mr. Ludlow hold out any great hope of ever returning 
to the third. Yet his work is so conscientiously and successfully 
executed, as to inspire a very earnest wish that he should complete 
it by an account of the legendary poetry which, however inferior 





in true epical interest to that of Germany and France, must 
always have a charm of its own to English readers. Mr. Ludlow | 
wisely refrains from any attempt at metrical translation, but his 
prose abstracts of the poems under consideration are so admirably 
spirited as to leave nothing to be desired. ‘The reader not only 
gains a complete knowledge of the course of each narrative, but is 
able to seiz2 and to retain the characteristics of every actor on the 
scene. For as we pass from poem to poem of the same cycle, the 
same personages re-appear in substantially the same guise: the 
legend may vacillate between one form and another, and the 
action vary, but the heroes and heroines are constant to one type. 
Siegfried, bravest of men, the victim of envious treachery ; Kriem- 
hilt, his savagely revengeful widow ; Hagen, his murderer, always 
fierce, and always remorseless; the good Dietrich, the courteous 
Rudeger ; Volker, mighty alike with fiddle-bow and sword, recur 
just in the same way as recur lordly Agamemnon, and astute 
Ulysses, and Nestor, the type of wise yet garrulous old age. Had 
the Norse-German epics found a Pisistratus, they might have been 
compressed and fused into a Gothic Jliad. And in their untamed 
exuberance, their inconsistent repetitions, we see what, without a 
Pisistratus, the Jliad might have been. 

We pass from the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied ” to the less well-known 
** Chanson de Roland.” The ‘Song of Roland,” says Mr. Lud- 
low, ‘‘has indeed, apart from any question of literary merit, a | 
peculiar interest for our country, not only as forming one of the 
treasures of the Bodleian, but from its connection with one of the | 
half-dozen greatest events in our history—the battle of Hastings. 
For there, as we are told by Wace, in his Roman de Rou, William 
of Normandy’s minstrel, ‘‘ Taillefer, who full well sang—on a 
horse that fast went—before them went singing—of Carlemain 
and of Roland—and of Oliver and of the vassals—who died in 
Roncevaux ” (Vol., I., p. 364). It was the work of one Turold, or 
Théroulde, and is supposed to have been written in the eleventh 
century. From the‘ Nibelungen Lied ” it differs in many import- 
ant respects. The basis of the German poem is essentially heathen, 
with but a thin varnish of Christianity laid over; while in the | 
French epic the pervading feeling, no less than the phraseology, | 
is that of Christian chivalry. Nor is the relation of the two. 
cycles to authentic history at all the same. Siegfried, Kriemhilt, 
and the Nibelungs are all purely legendary persons ; and if King 
Etzel is to be identified with Attila, and Dietrich of Bern 
with Theodoric of Verona, they, as well as their mythical 
peers, are quite destitute of all historical verisimilitude. | 
But the peculiarity of the Carlovingian cycle is, that a 
crowd of legendary characters and events have attached them- 
selves to a monarch who sits upon his throne in the broad 
daylight of history. The effect is almost as strange as if an 
epic mythus had associated itself with the name of Pericles, and 





we had a Homer and a Thucydides treating of the same period 
and the same men. ‘The Charlemagne of history is taken from hig 
place among warriors and councillors of flesh and blood, and re- 
vealed ina shadowy crowd; Roland, the unconquerable knight, and 
Oliver his peer ; ‘Turpin, the pugnacious archbishop, wise Naymes 
of Bavaria, and Ganilo the traitor. There were two battles at 
Roncevaux, one when the Basques cut off the Emperor's rear- 
guard on his return from an expedition into Spain; and another long 
after, under Louis the Debonnair; but neither of them can be at 
all identified with the legendary fight. The traitorous compact of 
Ganilo with Marsile, the Saracen King, by which the army of 
Charlemagne, peacefully leaving Spain, was to be suddenly attacked; 
the device by which Roland, with Oliver and Turpin, is placed in 
the post of danger; the proligies of valour performed by the 
deserted and overmastered peers ; the triple blast of Roland’s horn, 
which brings back the Emperor, passing through ‘‘ the gates of 
Spain,” too late indeed for succour, but soon enough for revenge— 
all this sounds like a romance of chivalry, in which some ingredient 
of sober history has been strangely intermingled. Mr. Ludlow 
thus characterizes this remarkable poem, in comparing it with the 
‘* Nibelungen Lied” :— 

‘* The real beauty of ‘Turold’s poem needs surely no commenda- 
tion. All his characters are thrown off with the most perfect 
vigour, and detach themselves quite distinctly on our mind’s eye. 
In the treatment of Ganilo, in particular, there is very con- 
siderable subtlety; no pains seems to have been spared by the 
poet in trying to avoid making him a mere stage villain. He is 
stroug and handsome; he can put on all the semblance of 
courage, if he has not the reality of it; he is adroit to a degree. 
This is brought out with peculiar success in the history of his 
embassy, and in that remarkable scene with Marsile, when Ganilo 
lets the traitor worm out of him the treason which he is pre- 
determined to commit. Apart from the delineation of character, 
we find the poet always rising to the height of his argument. 
In his description of the great tragedy of Roncevaux he is as 
tragic, if not as awful, as the author of the ‘* Nibelungen Lied” 
in describing the carnage at Etzel’s court. The great fault in 
the poem lies in the climax of interest occurring so long before the 
end; otherwise, in point of condensation, in the keeping of the 
characters, in the natural sequency of the story, in the nobleness 
of the argument, it is far superior to the German masterpiece 
itself, though falling short of it in variety of interest, and through 
the absence of female characters—all but the one touching glimpse 
of Alda. It may be said to be in short more heroic and less 
human than the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied;” and because less human, 
therefore inferior ” (Vol. I., p. 421). 

We have searched in vain for a passage in one of these poems 
which would at once bear separation from the context and give 
an adequate idea of Mr. Ludlow’s felicitous presentation. We 
can only refer the reader to the volumes themsclves, which, both 
in the freshness of their subject and the happy vigour of its treat- 
ment, will amply repay his study. None but the incurably pro- 
saic, for whom, however, Mr. Ludlow does not write, but will be 


| ready with us to accompany him, whenever he is willing to lead 


the way, in quest of Arthur, — 
“To the island valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


r r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—>——- 

My Lost Love, §c. Poems. By J. C. Guthrie. (Nisbet.)—Mr. Guthrie 
has a facile flow of verse, and the habit of throwing all tho incidents of 
his life into rhyme. Thus he can turn out any quantity of metre of 
this kind, in which a number of words accepted as poetical are strung 
together, with no particular meaning, or even grammatical connection :— 








“ Hope’s blossoms scattered by the blast, 
O’er life’s dark rapid stream, 
I lonely musing of the past, 
All fading like a dream. 
“To soothe my soul, fresh health promote, 
Forth to the summer fields 
Went I, to find the antidote 
The face of nature yields.” 
Then, again, he moralizes over his school-days thus, after relating » 
trick on a cobbler :— 
“ Boys must be, ever will, nay, should be boys; 
’ Twere vain the course of nature to contract, 
Mature philosophy expect of crude, 
Wild, joyous, inexperienced youth.” 
And this is a fair specimen of pages of blank verse descriptive of the 
occurrences of his life. In the concluding stanza of the lament for an 
old campaigner we have his serio-comic touch :— 
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“ He's but a dog! yet now ascend 
Regrets and sighs, and pitying blend 
Grief's sorrowing tears 
With those now grieving shed by you, . 
Braye Guards, the tender-hearted, true, 
Scots Fusiliers !” 
We cannot conceive this sort of verse achieving a wide popularity, 
yot we must add, in justice to the author, that he has published books 
which have gone through several editions, that Lord Cockburn admired 
him, and that the publisher has thought him worthy of his best efforts 
in type, paper, and tastefulness of binding. 

Verses by the Way. By John Page Hopps. (Whitfield and Greon.) 
—With some assistance from Tennyson and Longfellow the author of 
this very modest little volume has written some graceful lines on life 
and its incidents, looked upon asa pilgriaiage to eternity, with the ever- 
present idea of the providence of God. The whole tone is solemn and 
rather melancholy, and seems to imply a deep sense of the instability of 
earthly things soothed only by Christian faith. 

The World Before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier. Translated from 
the fourth French edition. (Chapman and Hall.)—This interesting 
volume is a reproduction of a French euvre de luxe, intended by the 
original writer to attract the attention of the general public to geolo- 
gical study. It contains an account in simple language of the succes- 
sive metamorphoses through which the earth has passed from the 
earliest geological times to what the author calls the Asiatic deluge. 
He means by this the great catastrophe which he considers to be de- 
scribed in the seventh chapter of Genesis, when in his opinion, by the 
upheaval of part of the Caucasian range, a great inundation was caused, 
and the volcanic cone of Mount Ararat definitively formed. The work 
is profusely illustrated ; there are twenty-five ideal landscapes of the 
ancient world, and more than 200 sketches of animals, plants, and fossils. 
These are executed with great spirit; the effect of light in the illustra- 
tion of the Silurian period, and the general wrack in that of the deluge 
could not be given with greater force. The translator has done ample 
justice to his author, and has very sensibly introduced references to 
English authorities in matters which are still undetermined, so that the 
French liveliness of imagination is tempered with British caution. 
Altogether the book forms a useful and agreeable introduction to geolo- 
gical study, containing just the amount of sensation that is necessary 
for popular science. We may just hint in conclusion that there are 
some corrections required ; the quotations from Aristotle and Linnawus 
at page 416 are both wrongly given, and there is an astounding trans- 
lation from the German at page 326. 

Punch's Pocket- Bool: for 1866. (London: Punch Office, Fleet street.) — 
Mr. Punch has brought out his pocket-book for 1866, and it isas neat and 
tasteful outside and as amusing and useful within as usual. Many of his 
readers will find parallels from their own experience in reading the 
extracts from “The Album at the Inn ;” the choice absurdity of some 
of these is very diverting, and scarcely exaggerated. The illustrations 
are very good, particularly “Mrs. Professor Fogey's Reading Party ” 
which forms the frontispiece, where the different phases of young 
ladydom, from the pretty flirt to the “ goody” young lady, are given 
with much success, to say nothing of the Lady Professor herself, who 
with an oyster shell in hand is lecturing to the assembled fair ones. 

La Revolution dans 1 Armée Frangaise. Par Boichot. (Nutt; Jeffs.) 
—Sergeant Boichot, for such was his rank in the army, represented 
that form of the “ spectre rouge” which was enough to make faint the 
waxen hearts of men, and goes far to explain the coup d'état and the 
empire. He was one of the two non-commissioned officers who were 
elected in 1849 at Paris members of the Legislative Assembly over the 
heads of the Marshals of France. In this little volume he describes 
naively and amusingly the scenes that took place from his candidature to 
his triumph, the electioneering in the barracks, the agitation of the 
soldiery, the perplexity of the officers, and the panic of the Government. 
As soon as the news spread that he was the accepted military candidate 
of the Socialist Committee the barracks were in an uproar, the soldiers 
discussing the affair in groups, the officers taking counsel together in 
great bewilderment. Our sergeant becomes an object of interest to his 
colonel, his general, and finally, to no less a personage than the ex- King 
Jerome himself; he is invited by the latter, in the presence of Marshal 
Ornano and General Guillabert, “ under the trees of the grand avenue,” 
to explain his political views. This he does in the most uncompromising 
way, and the consequence is that he is sent off to the fortress of 
Vincennes in the midst of a military riot. Here he remains until the 
election, when he discovers by the changed manner of the officials that 
he has achieved a great success, in fact he has received 128,998 votes 
to Marshal Bugeaud’s 69,805 and M. Thiers’s 99,098. Some amusing 
Scenes ensue; General Courtigis, in command at Vincennes, thinks a 
glass of wine would do our friend no harm, invites him to his room, 
and discusses reform in the army with him; General Chan- 
garnier sends for him to the Tuileries, offers him a knife and fork 
at his table, and if he is short of cash, entre militaires il ne faut point 


JSaire de fagons. But our hero is proof against these allurements, and 


equally insensible to the threats that succeed them. To do him 
justice, we must say that he impresses us with the idea that he was a 
thoroughly honest enthusiast, and had no desire to use his new position 
for selfish purposes. His career of prosperity was short ; he took his seat 














on “the Mountain ” in the Assembly, and vigorously opposed the expedi- 
tion to Rome. Failing to convince his colleagues, he descended into 
the street, as the French phrase goes, and there met General Cavaignac, 
who extinguished him. But the memory of him and his doings, the 
soldiers in committee and the officers in despair, no doubt hung over 
France, and led to her accepting the highest offer in the way of repres- 
sion and control. Sergeant Boichot concludes his really interesting 
volume with a sketch of a patriotic army such as he would have it; he 
would have the whole male population trained to arms and the com- 
mands elective, except the chief, which he would vest in the assembly 
of the nation. With the usual French taste for system and detail, he 
goes into elaborate calculations, and has a complete organization ready 
for use, but we do not think that this part of the work will be likely to 
attract much attention. 

Dishonest Criticism. By H. N. Oxenham, M.A. (Longmans.)—Woe 
Protestants are not to have controversy all to ourselves, nor even such a 
precious possession as the standard of justice and courtesy that is set up 
in the Record. Mr. Oxenham has written a book on the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Atonement, which is not at all to the liking of the Lublin 
Review, the organ of Ultramontanism in this country, Whereupon 
there is let loose on him in the Review a critic who characterizes his 
essay, which has been favourably received as an intellectual work in the 
most opposite quarters, as “ pitiable, shallow, random, imbecile, and 
contemptible ;” who brings against him two charges of heresy (a serious 
thing in the Roman Catholic Church), one of which he is compelled to 
retract, but will not apologize for, “ because Mr. Oxenham is not a humble 
and loyal Catholic,” whilst ho bases the other upon a simile and a quo- 
tation, a simile which a writer in the Tablet declares will convey to most 
people not a vestige of the meaning attributed to it, and a quotation from 
Dr. Dollinger, which the critic did not inform the world was a quotation, 
“because of the low estimation in which Dr. Dillinger is held by good 
Catholics ;” who figally paraplrases a passage from his book in a way that 
has provoked from a third person the dear old scholiast rejoinder, “ Men- 
tirts impudentissime.”” Mr. Oxenham proclaims his wrongs to the world in 
the pamphlet which bears the title at the head of this notice, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that he has proved his case, defining as he does 
dishonest criticism to be that which arises from prejudice, unconscious 
perhaps, but such as renders real candour in dealing with an opponent 
an intellectual impossibility. We think that men of all opinions should 
join in reprobating such criticism, equally offensive to the sense of justice 
and the sense of propriety, but we fedr that it will yet be somo time 
ere that theological lion, the editor of a so-called religious periodical, 
lies down with the heretical lamb. 

Patient Boys, and How by Patience They Became Great Men. By 
“ Pamphilius.” (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) Economy of Life: Self-Help 
to Practical and Progressive Knowledge. By “Pamphilius.” (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler.)—These little books are intended, by means of briof 
and interesting anecdotes or pithy reflections, to help on the education 
of the working classes. Those of the first of the two—“ Patient Boys "— 
are colloquially told, written in a sort of imaginary conversation with one 
M. Rudolphe, the “points ” being brought out in separate paragraphs. M. 
Rudolphe does not seem tobe at all an obstinate or unporsuadable arguer. 
He objects only in order to be convinced, or receive an illustrative story 
in reply to his queries. But the title of Patient Boys scarcely describes 
the book, which is extremely discursive, wandering into adventures of 
travel not connected with the subject, and dealing not unfrequently less 
with patient boys than impatient men, The Economy of Life is also too 
desultory, and occasionally too didactic. The idea of this “ popular 
library ” is kindly, but it must wander less from its theme if it is to do 
the good its editor intends, 

Hasty Recognition of Rebel Belligerency and our Right to Complain of 
It. By George Bemis. (Williams and Co,, Boston.)—Mr. Bemis makes 
the most of the weakest of all the charges brought against our Govern- 
ment by Mr. Adams. He reduces the question to a mere squabble 
about dates. But taking him on his own grounds, no candid person, who 
recollects that the three proclamations—by Mr. Jefferson Davis, autho- 
rizing the issue of letters of marque, by Mr. Lincoln declaring the 
intention to blockade the Southern ports, and by our Queen, announcing 
our neutrality, and so far recognizing the so-called Confederate States 
as belligerents--were all issued in the course of one month, and that of 
the three Mr. Davis's was the first and the Queen's the last, can complain 
that we were too eager to adopt the only course calculated to protect our 
own shipping on the high seas. 

Man and the Gospel. By T. Guthrie, D.D. (Strahan.) Religion 
in Dr. Gutbrie’s theory is a matter of metaphor and figures of speech. 
Practically he allows it to consist in personal purity and active charity, 
adopting St. James's definition, and only making the mistake, common 
to writers of his school, of confounding the world of the Apostle’s time, 
the worshippers of Astarte and of Cybele, with the Christendom of 
to-day. But before a man cultivates these virtues he must go through 
a preparatory process; it is not enough that he should be desirous of 
pleasing God and imitating Christ, “the worm must creep through the 
dust to the foot of the Cross, and bathe itself in the blood of Calvary.” 
Now does Dr. Guthrie realize any meaning in his own mind, or convey 
any to that of other people, by the use of such a metaphor? and is it 
not rather a specimen of phraseology that has got to pass for religion 
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through habit and tradition, but is in reality never thought out? Again, 
Christians are shown “how they may have their affections set on things 
above, and yet give diligent attention to the affairs of their earthly call- 
ing.” How? By the “familiar example of the rainbow, that rising into 
heaven but resting on earth, is connected both with the clods of the 
valley and the clouds of the sky.” Can there be a more inapt illustra- 
tion of the struggle in a man’s mind between two sets of cares, or one 
more useless for edification? It is a striking instance of the writer's 
tendency to avail himself of the first pretty figure that occurs to him, 
without regard to its propriety. Three-fourths of the volume con- 
sist of writing of this sort, one-fourth of good advice, and the whole 
may be compared to a spiritual dinner @ la Musse, where the flowers 
aad shrubs are out of all proportion to the solid sustenance provided. 

Prilocalia: Essays on Natural, Poetic, and Picturesque Beauty. Two 
parts. By Willian Parton, M.A. (Shrimpton, Oxford; Whittaker, 
London.)—Mr. Purton is very learned, very diffuse, and very vague. 
Ho passes under review a great many writers, ancient and modern, who 

1avo dealt with the subject of beauty in nature and in art, but he leaves 
the matter much as he found it. He devotes half his first part, which treats 
of natural beauty, to a discussion on the Fall, because he thinks we ought 
first to “ understand why all is not beauty,” and as he has a long appendix 
on the same subject, with a curious theory about Adam, Cain, and 
Lamech, which reminds us of the famous scholastic researches into 
angels and needle-points, we think he would do well to change the title 
of the volume. We certainly learn a great deal more about the origin 
of evil and the nature of our early ancestors than about beauty; how- 
ever, we are told that the elements of the latter are light, life and har- 
mony, and may get as much information as we can out of this definition 
without any great assistance from the author. Inthe second part he 
introduces us to Plato, Aristotle, and Keble. He candidly confesses that 
since Aristotle wrote on poetic beauty, time, which, according to Lord 
Bacon, is the author of authors, and the parent of truth, “has not 
acquired much additional information on that subject.” He accordingly 
does little more than enlarge in a discursive way on the theory of that 
great master, adopting his definitions and illustrating him copiously from 
modern writers. Those to whom all this is not crambe recocta will find 
in Part IL, which is more sensible than Part I. the result of much 
reading diffusely spread over many soporific pages. 

Oysters and their Cultivation. (South of England Oyster Company, 
36 Vinsbury circus.)—In the present oyster famine we really wish every 
succoss to the enterprising company which proposes to introduce the 
Freuch system into this country, and explains the principle in the 
pamphlet before us. We are glad to see amongst the directors an 
alderman of London and the President of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Southampton, and so we may hope that the experiment will be fairly 
tried, The system that has succeeded in France consists in the estab- 
lishment of c/aires, or mud-ponds, with a marly bottom, in addition to 
the ordinary breeding-grounds. To these tho oysters are transferred, to 
fatten and acquire fresh nutritive properties, whilst the young are 
preserved from destruction from the fact of the c/aires not being over- 
flowed at each tide as the breeding-grounds are. At the Ile de Ré 
and at St. Brieue a great industry has been created in this way since 
1858. The commissioners sent by the States of Jersey report that in 
three years 2,000 beds were formed, at a cost of 12/ each, and a profit 
of 1,000 per cent. realized. The English company proposes to introduce 
the system at Langston Harbour, on a portion of mud-land now partially 
inclosed by the Havant and Hayling Railway, and Professor Gerard Von 
Uhland, who has been sent over by tho Swedish Government to study 
oyster culture in France and England, reports that having visited the 
various establishments on the French coast, he is enabled, for reasons that 
he gives, to pronounce that this place is of all that he has seen the best 
adapted for the purpose. There is no doubt that the present scarcity of 
oysters arises from the great waste in the natural beds, and if this com- 
pany can, by erecting artificial breeding-grounds, where the fish can be 
more carefully attended to and the spat more effectively preserved, 
obviate this, they will certainly secure a profit for themselves and con- 
fer a benefit on the country. 

Puseyism, §c., Broad Church, §c. With a few words to the 
Evangelicals. By a Layman of the Established Church. (Miall.) 
—The author of this pamphlet is very angry with all parties in 
the Church—with the Low Churehmen because they have not 
turned out the High Churchmen, with the High Churchmen because 
they have led to the production of the Broad Churchmen, and with the 
Broad Churchmen because they are not Low Churchmen. 














| ply the ereed, 


He quotes | 


the text, “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest | 


that thy brother hath aught against thee, . . first be reconciled to thy 


brother,” and then proceeds to stir up all the strife he can between the | 


brethren. 
Church, and considers that the Evangelical clergy comport themselves 
with too much haughtiness towards the “ uncovenanted brother ;” but 


It is true he wishes to introduce the Disseuters into the | 
| problem of the day is to get rid of the spirit protection ; this, exorcized 


| from commerce, still animates literature, religion, and politics. 


the Dissenters are only to be let in to assist in driving the Puseys, the | 


Temples, and the Jowetis out. Asa specimen of consistency in argu- 


ment the following will be found amusing :—In attacking the Puseyites | 
our author accuses them of embracing a “ religion of forms and symbols ” | 


suitable to the “childish days of man's faith,” but when he comes to the 


opinion that it really is the “simplicity and trust of a little child that 
constitute the best preparation for understanding the truths of the 
spiritual world.” Writers of this school will not see that it is quite as 
justifiable to believe in a traditionary church as in a traditionary bible, 
and that on the other hand, if inquiry is lawful in the one case it is 
equally so in the other. 

Constance Sherwood. By Lady G. Fullerton. 3 vols. (Bentley.)— 
This may be considered as the antiphony to the great Protestant chant 
that Mr. Kingsley made so popular in JVestward Ho! There we had the 
song of triumph, here we have the wail of the defeated. There Elizabeth 
and her great ministers occupied tho front of the stage, brilliant and bene- 
and intriguers; 





ficent artificers, with a background of Popish traitoz 
here the traitors and intriguers are transformed into angels of light, 
models of loyalty and piety, whilst Elizabeth becomes the theatrical evil 
genius, with hooked nose, red hair, and spiteful ways, and her ministers 
are all but presented with hoofs and tails. Not that we wish to imply 
that the authoress uses exaggerated language in describing the events 
of the time, but by the necessity of her position she has to represent the 
queen and her agents as indiscriminate persecutors, invading the 
sanctuary, haling the priests to prison and the scaffold, and plunging 
pious maidens into the depths of despair. She is not so fortunate as 
Mr. Kingsley in the scenes that she has to deseribe and the virtues that 
she must glorify, and the story suifers in consequence. Sho has 
nothing to do with the spirit of hope and enterprise that filled tho 
introduces confessors and 


“spacious times of great Elizabeth ;” she 
martyrs, pious women and holy men, who bawail in antiquo style the 
decay of faith, and intone as it were tho dirge of the old reli- 
gion. Constance Sherwood is the heroine, and tells the story in 
the form of an autobiography. She is brought up in the family of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and her most intimate friend is the Countess of 
Arundel, the wife of the Earl who was imprisoned in the Tower for ten 
years; she is engaged to and ultimately marries the Mr. Rookwood, at 
whose house in Norfolk a large image of the Virgin was discovered 
during a visit of Queen Elizabeth, and burnt in the presence of Her 
There is no particular interest about the private personages 


Majesty. 
posts that support the 


of the novel, who may be considered as mere 
tapestry on which the historical characters are depicted in new colours, 
but the style is very good, tho illusion of reality preserved, and the 
scenes dramatically presented. Altogether the book may bo described 
as a representation of life in Elizabeth's time, extracted from the Roman 
Catholic martyrology. 

Some Words for God. Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford. By H. P. Liddon, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Under a rather 
affected title Mr. Liddon has published some able sermons. They dis- 
play considerable thought, extensive reading, and great power of ex- 
pression; at the same time we do not think that they will have much 
influence on minds not previously disposed to receive their teaching. 
They are on such subjects as the “ Law of Progress,” the ‘Conflict 
with Pride of Intellect,” the * Divine Victim,” and they deal with the 
difficulties of the age from the old staud-point of the insufficiency of rea- 
son for the comprehension of spiritual things and for the supply of all the 
necessities of man’s nature. By a judicious selection from the writings 
of the rationalistie school the idea is skilfully conveyed that an 
auswer is given where really nothing but an alternative is presented : 
and from “life a dreary mystery, and the prospect of death a 


frightful nightmare, that reason has at best discovered” we are 
driven for refuge to the “glorious monument of dogma” the 


Athanasian Creed, and a belief in the extreme theories of the Fall 
and the Propitiatory Sacrifice. The writer does not meet what 
seems to us the want of the present day; men are not trying to eli- 
minate faith, but to settle the boundaries between reason and faith ; to 
determine the true conception of the Deity and the worship due to Him; 
this is the tendency of modern inquiry into the authenticity of parts of 
Scripture, and the real meaning of its language, of the comparison of 
one part with another and with the various religious ideas that have 
prevailed at different times. Mon may doubt whether the teaching 
of Christ has been rightly understood, and whether much has not 
been engrafted on the popular creed that is not necessary to salvation, 
but they do not expect that science will supersede the teaching or sup- 
Mr. Liddon addresses himself to the question between 
faith and no faith, in well-considered and eloquent language he points 
out the insufficiency of mere intellectualism for the guidance of life, and 
the faith that he requires is a full belief in the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church of England, her creed, her sacraments, and “ the divinely-ordered 
principles ” of her episcopal organization. 

The Political Problem of the Day ; Mr. Gladstone the Man to Solve It 
(Trubner.)—The author of this pamphlet may certainly claim the 
merit of clearness of conception and conciseness of expression. The 


“ It 
still stunts the growth of representative government, communicates an 
unhealthy because factitious development to our religious institutions, 
destroys the independence of literature by pointing the pen of the 
venal scribe, and checks the free expression of thought.” The writer 
wishes to impress upon the Liberal party the duty of adhering to this 


Doubters, those who use their reason more than he approves of, he is of , broad principle of resistance to protection, and considers that it will find 
s 
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"seater in Mr. Gladstone, “who is not shackled by party, has the 
courage to speak out; who, though it run divergent to the associations 
of friends and kin, resolves to carry into operation a certain political 
code, because he sees it to be called for by the exigencies of the age.” 
This principle will lead to a system of popular education purged of pro- 
iective illiberality, and so to an extension of the suffrage and a perfect 
representative government; it will also lead to the downfall of Church 
establishments, simply on the ground that they form a bounty on pro- 
duction in religion, and of all else in our institutions that savours of the 
evil spirit. The pamphlet is well worthy of attention, and the more so 
that the writer has not used more words to say what he had to say than 
are absolutely necessary. 

Aunt Sally's Life. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. (Bell and Daldy.)—This 
is a pleasant story for children, very pleasantly illustrated. In fact one 
illustration, “ Dolly and Her Sick Mistress,” is too good, and quite pain- 
ful ; the contrast between the dying child, with her melancholy large 
eyes, and the quaint figure of the doll, is admirably rendered, and has 
almost too much pathos in it. Aunt Sally is an old doll, who tells the 
story of her life, which involves many vicissitudes of fortune; but she is 
a doll of principle, and consoles herself through all her troubles with 
doing her duty and being of uso even to the end, when she is set up 
with the ignominious pipe, and pelted “to make an English holiday.” 
She is a cheerful and amusing old lady, and though she has a good many 
sly hits at little folks’ faults, will, we think, be very popular with them. 

Tales Uncle Told. (Longmans.)—This is a mysterious volume in 
paper covers, containing a mixture of children’s stories with what seems 
meant for satire. We do not think it will commend itself to the boys, 
who will vote it dull, and we are sure that grown-up people will not 
eare to read it. 

Autumn Leaves. By George Gray Jarvis. (Griilin.)—The author of 
these poems must have been agreeably surprised, we think, when he 
saw the handsome volume that his publishers turned out, and how well 





his verses looked in print. Did the “ Approach to Oxford” ever inspire 
two tamer stanzas than the following, which really would scarcely have 
passed in a school exercise ?— 
“ Spire and tower, rank on rank 
(So many never have I seen), 
Rise from above the sedgy bank, 
And stately buildings peep between. 
“ The houses fair and gardens trim, 
And lovely meadows shelving down, 
Close to the very water's brim, 
Close to the reeds and rushes brown.” 
Our author is uot more forcible as a satirist ; the relative positions of 
rich and poor in church have given rise to a good many smart sayings, 
but seldom to anything weaker than, 
“The poorer ones sit shivering on the form, 
While Squire nods within his curtains warm.” 
But enough of this; we have all sported with the Muses in our youth — 
“nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum.” 


We have also received a new edition of Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 
(Routledge), in a very clear type, but with coloured illustrations that 
do not add to the charm of the work; cheap editions of St. Olave's 
(Hurst and Blackett); Mr. Meredith's amusing Shaving of Shagpat 
(Chapman and Hall); and Ltomantic Jules, by the author of Joha Halifax 
(Smith and Elder); British Conchology, Vol. ILL., by John Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S. (Van Voorst), comprising the remaining Conchifera, the Soleno- 
conchia, and the Gasteropoda, as far as Littorina; a Manual of Singing, 
for the use of choir-trainers and schoolmasters, by R. Mann (Novello), 
which seems well adapted for the purpose; and Rhymes and Lyrics, by 
Philip Falle (Murray and Co.), a volume of verse written by a Jersey 
gentleman in his retirement, and not likely to be appreciated out of 
the island; and the /Zouse of Elmore, by the author of Grandmother's 
Money, in Chapman and Hall's select library of fiction. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Saunders, Otley, aud Co.—The Private History of a 
Polish Insurrection, by H. 8S. kdwards; Suooded Jessa- 
line, by Mrs. I. K. Hervey. 3 vols. ; 

Ward and Lock— Patient Boys, by Pamphilius; 
Economy of Life, by Pamphilius. 

G. Routledge and Sons—The Sedan Chair, by Madame 
De Chatelain; Dalders:ourt, by the Rev. H. C, Adams. 

Longman and Co—Valley of Tears, by J. C. Barron; 
E) jah in the Desert, by J. Antrobus. 

John Muray—Hervest cf the Sea, by J. G. Bertrann ; 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 

FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Puaid-up, £109,090. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, Loudon, £.C. 

Fire and Life Insurances at moderste rates and on 

liberal terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Deparunents. 


(Onna, BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA ani the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to ‘two Millions, 

Head oilice—t4 Moorgate street, London, E.C, 
Branches aud Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Houg Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, aud Yoko- 


hama. 
The Lank vegotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts ou its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of p.oties counected with the East in trans- 





The Zambesi and iis Tributaries. 
Griffith and Farran—Almceria’s Castle, by If. Lush- 


mittig fuuds and ia making investwents in Indian and 
otuer public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 





ington; Strange Stories of the Avimai World, by Jolin 
Timls; Featherland, by George M. Fenn. 

E. Moxon and Co.—Pulford’s Poems ; Poems, by E. 
J. Armstrong; Moxon’s Miniature Poets. 

Reiigious ‘Tract Society—Lhe Leisure Hour; the Sun- 
diy at Home. 

John Russell Smitk—Roger Ascham's Works, by the 
Rey. Dr. Giles, 4 vols; the Gothic Anglo-Saxon Wyciiife 
and Tyndall Gospels. 

Kk. Stanford—Simple Sketches from Church History, 
by Mis. Toogood. 

Aylott and Son—Idylls of the Hearth, by Joseph 
Verey. 

Macmillan and Co.—Notes of the Christian Life, by 
Dr. Reynolds. 

Cassell, Petter, and Galpin—Shakespeare’s Works. 

F. Algar—Australian Gleanings, Reverie by an Aus- 
tralian. 

W. Stevens—Gutch’s Register and Almanack for 1806. 

Punch’s Pocket-book for 1866. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY.—A Meeting of the Holders ot Bouds, 

Debentures, and Shares of this Company will be held at 

the London Tavern, on THURSDAY, the 23rd inst., at 12, 

for loclock precis ly, to receive a Report as to the 
general position and prospects of the undertaking. 

8S. MORTON PETO, 
Chairman of the London Board of Control. 
No. 5 Westminster Chambere, Victoria sireet, West- 
minster, November 13, 1805. 





KBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £700,000. 
Direcrors. 
: Chairmau—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Mojor-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 





un. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 

' Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE Dis BE NTURES 
for One, Turee, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. 
respectively, 

_ They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Oflice 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, Loudon, K.C. 

By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


RR™4D the following 20 Years’ Experience 
_ of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Waters in Diseases of 
the Chest aud Lungs:—KFrom Mr. W. Ireland, Chemist, 
Egremont, Cumberland, November 8, 1865 :—" For 20 
years I have recommended them us very excellent fur 
coughs, colds, and ail disorders of the chest and lungs. 

take them myself,” &c., de. They are invaluable tor 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
Pleasant taste. Sold at 1s. 14d. per box, by ull Chemists. 








Sloan GENERAL PROVIDENTASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION, 
DIRecrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, Esq., F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Mazuire, 
Franeis Brodigan, k’sq., J.P. M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A, Horner, Esq. Teynham. 
General Manager.—Hubert G, Grist, 57, F.8.S8. 
Resident Actuary.—George 8. Hoursuail, Esq., A.LA. 


NEW aud IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introduced by this Company with marked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have Leen made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSIL NOTHS issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which iuterest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per- 
manent means of employing capital, may obtain a tew 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Ten Shillings on ailotmeut. Dividend, 
74 per cent. per annam. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
geticaily, required, on liberal verms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBER? G. GRISP, F.S.8., General Manager. 

Chief Offices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 

6, 64, and 7 per CENT. DEBENTURES, 
T= BRITISH HONDURAS COM- 
PANY (Lim.ted). 

Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 
Subscribed, £86,840. 
Paid-up, £06,837 Los. 

This Company was furmed rather more thau six years 
ago; the dividends bave average i above 7 per cent. per 
annum free of income-tax (the last two being at the rate 
of 8 per cent.), and the reserve fuud amounts to 11 per 
cett. on the paid-up capital. 

A limited numbey of Debentures for turee, four, and 
five yeurs, bearing interes: at 6, 64, aud 7 per cent. per 
annum according to term, and secured on the uncalled 
capital as well as the land aud plant of the Company, are 
now Offered to the public. The remaining unallotted 
Shures (about 2,500) are also offered; lvs. per share to 
be paid on application, aud 10s. on allotment ; further 
calls, if made, not to exceed 2Us, per share, at intervals 
of not less than three months. 

Applications for Debentures and Slaves to be made to 
the Secretary, Mr. William Heriot, at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 2 Great St. Helen's London, E.C., or 
through Messrs. Barneit-, Hoares, Hauburys, aud Lioyd, 
the Bankers of the Company, aud the Natioual Bauk of 
Scotland, at Edinburgh aud Glasgow. 

Further information wud iorms of applicativn may be 
had of the Secretary. 

Ly order of the Board, 
J. KR. KOBEKTSON, Chairman. 

2 Great St. Helen's, London, 1.C., October, 1565. 





either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
cusiody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remite 
tance througi: the Bauk of otherwise. 

The Bauk aiso receives mouey ou deposit at rates of 
interest propuitioned to the leugth of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed wo be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


EBEN'TURES BEARING 
TEREST at 6, 64,and 7 PER CENT., 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security posses-ed by the holders of these Deben- 
tures is the uncalled Capital of the Company, amount- 
ing to £490,000, aud the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
money received upon Debentures have been advanced 
in the Colony. 

London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1865. 
Qovrs AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
CUMPANY. 

Iucorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every descriptiva of Banking business conducted with 
South Ausiralia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealaud, upou current terms with 
the respective Culonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 


pus ‘LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and ss INSURANCE COM- 


AS 





IN- 











Oflices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, aud Charing Cross, Loudon. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 185), 

Year. Fire Premiums. Lite Premiums. Luvested Funds 


1551 £54,505 «+ £27,157 «+ =. £502,824 
1856 4. 422,279 .. 22 72,781 oe oe 821,061 
istl B6)130 oe oe 195,974 .. «. 1,511,905 
IsG4 «. T4674 1. oe 2UG244 .. = .. 3,212,300 


JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Loudon. 

Life claims are payable in thirty days afver they are 
aduiiited. 

\ UrUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
aA TION (iucorporated by Act of Parliameut, 1350), 
14 Kussell street, Coveut Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or otuer security, in sums of £20 to £590, to be 
repaid by .ustalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. Lhe large capital of this assvciauou enables it 
to complete its Wausactions without delay. No inquiry 
or oilice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bilis dis- 
counted at suort notice. Kurms seut free ou receipt of 
a directed stuinped envelope. 

Tue Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenaut, or tue liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advyautsageous to Lhe borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


*¢ was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursirion, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free, 


Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


All Machines warranted. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 














ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMN#Y-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before firally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
$. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, SIOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
TRONMONGERY, as cannot be ee ag elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu orna- 
ments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
Tich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney. 
pieces, from £1 5s, to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the 
set to £44s. The BURTON and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
Ress of the sales. 
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Stine ivory handles ......e0++-.12 0 61/4 6 
34-inch fine ivory handles ..... 15 Oj1l 6/4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles... 18 0\14 0/5 0 
4-inch fineivory handles..........25 0/19 0/7 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 (26 0/11 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........40 0 33 0/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules50 0/43 0 17 6 
Nickel electro silver handles, any | 
PMR cccccncctecsccesees eoee 2d 0/19 O} 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......|84 0 |i 0j21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks per Dozen. s.d. | s.d 
White bone handles ..... we 411 0/}8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles........ 21 0\17 0/4 6 
Black born rimmed shoulders ..,.|17 0 \l4 0|}4 0 


Ditto, very strong riveted handles. 12 0 3 0 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
Tish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON invitesinspection of his stock 
of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 

ure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 
aris, from whom William 8, Burton imports them 


direct. 

Clocks, from 73. 6d, to £25 Os. Od. 
Candelabra, from.... 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
Bronzes, from ...... 188, Od. to £16 lés. Od. 


Lamps, moderateur, 
from ° 6s. Od. to £9 Os. Od. 
Pure Colza Oil...... 48. 9d. per gallon, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St:r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty Jarge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
nd pronounced by Her Majesty’s Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKLNS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
usiug tue celebrated UNILED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chauuler. 











J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 

The public and foreigners iv Ioudon, Manchester, or 

Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice. 


Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats ...... «+.. from 2 Guineas, 
Nicolls’ Winter Frock Coats.......... « 3 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ..... . ow 8 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowsers ...........- » 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... ,, 1 " 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats for Boys.... » 1 


Nicolls’ Winter Suits =~ ee)~—sogy,s s:$ Guineas 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. ,, 1 Guinea, 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. , 2 Guineas, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 12) Reget street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mos'ey street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

j This delicious coudiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Perrtnys. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE ani BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barcuay and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 


H 44 and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 

COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms; 
the whole forming, they telieve, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture iu the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, London, W. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a {ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Bernera 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


GILMER and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show-rooms, 31, 32, and 38 Ber- 

ners street,and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 

W.—Attention is requested to these spacious Show- 

rooms, which are among the largest in London, con- 

taining a great variety of every description of furuiture 
of the best quality and moderate price. 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer iu every particular the 

purpose of natural masticators. 

These ‘leeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely witu 
8 prings, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HaRLey sTREET, Cavendish square, W. 
City ESTABLISHMENT :—04 (late 36) LuDGaTe HiLL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke sTReeT Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 
 -oaree GABRIEL guarantee every case they undei- 
take. 




















OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—There is no question whatever that rheumausim, 
neuralgia, and such like painful maladies are more rite 
this seasou than for some years past. The number cf 
testimouials v1 Cures etfected by Holluway's remedies is 
unprecedented, and should be euforced on the attention 
of all sufferers from these complaints. ‘The parisin pain 
should be fomeuted fur som: minutes with warm brine, 
dried, and immediately weil rubbed with the ointmeut. 
It wil pass iuto the pures of the skin, and give the 
greatest relief. Many Valuable lives are annually lost 
Which might be saved, if early recourse in illuess were 
made to these remarkable rewedics, which must pecc®- 
sarily prove, beneticial, aud cannot do harin. 





a 
K4st INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE out. 
FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to THRESHER 
and GLenny, Outfitters, next door to Somerset Ho 
Strand. = 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLaBra, Mopgrator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu 
China, and Glass. SraTuetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASs§ 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15g, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £3, 

All articles marked in plain figuras, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe. 

c 








u le 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1507. 


I OWLAND’S KALYDOR is univer. 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. [ 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear, 
and blooming. Price 4s.6d. and 83. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ROW- 
LAND'’s KALYDOK.” 











MuHE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
and REQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by all 
Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by PALMER 
and CO., Green street, Bethnal Green. 
N.B.—Original Patentees of the METALLIC WICK 
CANDLE; manufacturers of Composite and other 
candles. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33. 81 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kiuahan's LL Whisky.” 


DEPSINE. — MORSON’S' PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., and 10s.each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 








TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and whol @ bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, [talian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 








TOVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
churches, &c., all mad+ with tive-brick linings, 
aud entirely free from the objectious fouad to so many, 
which from their lability to become overheated are 
dangerous, aud render the ati sphere offensive. These 
stoves buru little fuel, may be bad with or without open 
fire, aud to burn throughou: the cold season, if required, 
without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS, and SUN, No. 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regent street, W. 





fMEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists. 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Scrand. 
Opposite Charing cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artiticial teeth are unequalled for e20- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all puryoszs of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operatious of every kind being 
uunecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or incunvenieuce. 3 

Cousultation tree, Teeth from 5z., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 448 Strand, Loudon; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; aad 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Kstablished 1330. No connection with any 
of the same name. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
z DENTIS1, 52 Vleet street, has introduced a2 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLIUN of ARLIPICIAL 
TEELH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
Luey so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished frum the originais by the closest observer; 
they will uever Change colour or decay, aud will be fouad 
SupeTior to auy teeth ever before used. Luis metuod does 
not require the extraction of rvots, or any paiutul opera 
tion, aud will support and preserve teetu tuat are 10086, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation aud imastioa- 
tiou. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered suund and 
useful iu mastication. ¢ 
52 Ficet sirect—\t home from 1) till 5. 
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WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 

PERSPECTIVE. By GrorcE Pyne. 2s. 

MUSIC, Treatise on. By Dr. SPENCER. 2s. 

COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By J. 
van. Is. 

FossiIL SHELLS. A Manual of the Mollusca. 
By S. P. Woopwarb. 5s, 6d.; in cloth boards, 6s. 6d. ; 
half moroceo, 7s. 6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. By Moncknoven. 1s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. Mary. Is. 

SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. By R. Scorr 
Buay. 23. 

FARMING ECONOMY. By R.S. Bury. 3s. 

CATTLE, SHEEP, and HORSES. By R. Scorr 
Bury. 28 6d. 

DAIRY, PIGS, and POULTRY. By R. Scorr 
Bury. 2°. 

TOWN SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, and WASTE 
LAND. By R.Scorr Bury. 28. 6d. 


5 vols. bound in Two, cloth boards, Illus- 
eaten trated, Lis. 


Virtve Brotners and Co., Amen corner, London. 
WEALE'S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype 
E CrarKe. Containing above 100,000 Words, or 
50,000 more than any existing works. Price 3s. 6d. ; 
strongly bound, 4s. 6d ; or in balf-morocco, 5s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype 
Cranke. 18 
COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. 
By J. BRENAN. Is, 
London: Vietve Broruers and Co.,1 Amen coruer, 
Of whom may be had, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, and SPANISH DICTIONARIES, and 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Now ready, cloth, red edges. price 12s. 
ARABLE;; or, Divine Poesy: Illustra- 
P tions in Theology and Morals. By the Rev. R. A 
BERTRAM. 








Can also be had in 12s. parts. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


pa DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Coox. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 








Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suonter, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
she never found so many nice things in one book before.” 
Illustrated Times. 

“It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sous be welcome...,....These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling.”—British Standard. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 23. 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 





London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





84th Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 
JEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chroni¢e Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napier, M.D. 

Through any Buoksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 





MASON IC INSTIIUTION for BOYS. 
INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION —The BUILL- 
DER of THIS WEEK contains—Fine View and Plan 
of the Royal Institution, Wood Green —Papers ou Pre - 
vention of Strikes—Builde:s’ Hardware—Oddities in 
Architecture—The Close and the Cloisters—The Cathe- 
Gral of Seus—and ther interesting subjects, with all the 
Artistical and Siuitary News of the Week. Price 4d., or 
by post Sd. No, 1 York street, W.C.; and all newsmen. 


P RTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
a The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 

om of Note, Letter, and Feap. Pupers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. Books, Household Papers, &. 
oh APTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 

E of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in Eu land on receipt of Post-office Order. 
aa O CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 

dress on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
seg reduced to is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
ies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
— STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 





gl temantes Frice-tist of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes, 
: . 
hoe ead Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 





ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of Mr. READE'S 
POEMS. 


Just published, price 18s. cloth, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., 
each of which may be had separately, price 6a. 


fNHE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
EDMUND READE; with final Revisions and 
Additions. 

Vol. 1, ITALY, YOUTH as it PASSED, the VISION 
of the ANCIENT KINGS, aud LYRICAL POEMS, 
price 6s 

Vol If. MAN in PARADISE, CAIN the WAN- 
DERER, the DELUGE, and REVELATIONS of 
LIFF, price 6s. 

Vol. UI. CATILINE, the EPISODE, the LAU- 
REATE WREATH, and Poems, price 6s. 

London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A BOOK-GIFT SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCA- 
; vs. 


S1Od 





In'One volume crown 4to, price (3+. in cloth, with 
gilt top; or price £5 53. bound in morocco by Rivitre. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated 

with Wood Engravings from the Old Masters, 
chiefly of the I.alian School. 

The Times.—“ This edition of the New Testament is 
the finest thing that has ever been done in wood en- 
graving, and no volume of equal artistic merit has for 
many years been published in this countr: .” 

Sarvurpay Review.—“ A volume which is second in 
point of art to no contem) orary publication ; a book 
which will always be a treasure to bibliographers, and 
which will be reckoned in future generations as one of 
the choicest typographical jnonuments of Chis age.” 
London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





SEVENTY-NINTH THOUSAND of ACION'S 
COOKERY-BOvu K. 
Newly revised, and much enlarged Edition, with addi- 
tional Plates aud Woodcuts, price 73. 6d., strongly 
bound. 


N ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 

FAMILIES reduced to a system of Kasy Practice 
in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, in whch the 
Principles of Baron Lvebig, and other eminent writers 
have been as much as possible applied aud explained. 
By E1iza Acton. 

‘*A much enlarged edition of this useful collection of 
receipts hus lately been published. The preface seems 
particula'ly worth attention ; it deprecates the waste so 
common in kitchens, yet shows good cookery to be 
desirable for persons of limited income as well as for 
the wealthy."—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

*,* Of this popular Cookery-Book 78,000 copies have 
Leen sold. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 





Monthly. Price One Shilling. 
TNUE ETHNOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Edited by Luke Burke. 
NEW SERIES. No. V., NOVEMBER, 1865. 
C ONTENTS. 

1. Mythic Aspects of Ancient and Mediwval Chrono- 
logy, No. L.*—2. The Astronomy of the Ancients.—3. 
Savagery and Civilizatiun.—4. Miss Irby ou the South 
Slavonic Races.—5. Correspondence.—6. The Ethnolo- 
gical Journal.—Killing Two Birds with One Stone— 
itinerant Anthropology.—Gammon and Spinach. 

* For a lengthened notice of this article, and of the 
present position of ethnological studies generally, see the 
Times of November 10. 


REEK CLASSES for LADIES.—The 

Elementary Class will meet on Tuesdays, from 

half-past one to three o'clock —Apply to Dr. HEIMANN, 
75 Gordon square. 


h ALVERN COLLEGE. —The VACA- 

TION will begin on Wednesday, December 
20, andthe School will RE-ASSEMBLE for the follow- 
ing term on Wednesday, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 
M.A., Head Master; to the Rev, Charles M'Dowall, M.A., 
and to the Kev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Boarding-House Mas- 
ters, or to 





HENRY ALDRICK, Secretary. 
DUCATIONAL 





INSTITUTES for 

YOUNG LADIES.— Director, Mr. Anronty 
Rocus, Knight of the Legion of Honour, Cadogan 
gardens, S.W., 23 Somerset Street, Portman oyun, ~ 
and 16 Cleveland gardens, Hyde ark, W. 

The three establishments will re-open for the 30th 
year on the 15th November. French, Engli-h, German, 
Itali.n, History, Geography, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, 
Drawing, Painting, Dancing, &c. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. ROCHE 
Cadogan gardens, S.\. 





] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor Pepper on Polarize1 Light.—New Serio- 
Comic Ghost Story \J. H. Pepper aud Meury Dirks 
joint inventors) entitied * The Poor Author Tested.”"— 
New scene, with the wonderful illusion called “ Proteus.’” 
—Musical Entertainment by F. Chatterton, Esq.—tLece 
tures by J. L. King, s;, and F. Clifton, Es }.—Admis= 
sion to the whole, ls.—Opeu from 12 to 5, and 7 w 10. 


“paeat RE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. E. Facconen and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON.—Novtics.—Lhe Revival of KING JOHN cannot 
be performed after Saturday, December 16, in conse- 
quence of the Preparations Decessary far the production 
of the DRURY LANE ANNUAL GRAND CHRIST- 
MAS PANTOMIME.—On Monday next, Noveaber 20, 
aud during the week, will be performed, upon a scale of 
great magni'ude, the highly successful grand stage revi- 
val of Shakespeare's Tragedy of KING JOHN. King 
John, Mr. Phelps ; Fulcoubridge, Mr. James Anderson; 
Hubert, Mr. T. Swinbourne; Prince Arthur, Master 
Percy Roselle ; Coustancs, Miss Atkinson. Otberchor- 
acters by Messrs. A. Rayner, E. Phelps, Micluatyre, 
Fitzjames, Barrett, Barsby, C. Vandenho®, G. Speacer, 
Meagreson, C. Harcourt, C. Warner; Miss Ff. Bal- 
Couer, Miss Rose Leslereq, Mra. H. Vandenhoff, Mra. 
Hudson.—Preceded, by the New and Original Farce by 
Edmund Falconer, e.tiled HUSBANDS BEWARE. 
The new and characteristic scenery by Mr. William 
Beverley.--lu rel 1, to be produced and performed 
afier KING JOHN, on Saturday, November 25, a New 
Irish Comic Drana (by Edmuni Falconer) eatitied 
GALWAY GO BRAGH; or, LOVE! FUN!! and 
FIGHTING !!!—Prices as usual. Box office open from 
lo to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, the Per- 
formances commence at sevea o'clock. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 

to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivallel Machiaery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a usw series of 
his useful productions, which fur excelleuco of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must eusure universal approbation and dofy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
tee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 














Frcccee The November number of the Ethnological 
Journal contains a most interesting and ingenious articie 
by the editor on mythological archeology... .. . Alto- 


gether this number, better perhaps than any of its pre- 
decessors, gives evidence of the fact that Iinglish scho- 
lars and men of science have entered enthusiastically 
upon a field of inquiry which has already begun to yield 
a rich harvest."—Zimes, November 10, 1365. 
London : TRuBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
NOVEMBER 15. 
T= FORTNIGHTLY 
No. XU. 
Price 2s. Edited by Geonce Henry Lewes. 
Recollections of Lord Palmerston. By Sir John Bow- 





REVIEW. 


ling. 
The Belton Estate. Chapry. XXV.-XXVI. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
Trade Unionism. By Frederick Harrison. 
Recent Austrian Policy. 
Consanguinity in M reiage. Part IL 
Adams. 
The Irish Presbyterians. By James Godkin. 
Public Affairs. 
Critical Notices. By Robert Bell and the Editor. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


GractaL NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black Tea, ls. 6d., 28, 23, 6d., to 3a. per 
pound. ‘The most delicious black tea the world produces 
is now only 33. 6d. per pound. Rich, rare, choice coffee, 
is. dd., ls td., ls. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 Kivg William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all goois carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and send teas, coffees, 
and spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 40s. 


By William 





taining one gross each, with label outside, aud the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
yersons engaged iu tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of differeat degrees of tloxi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the Various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Whvulesaie Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John stroet, New 
York ; ond at 37 Gracechurch strest, Londun, 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE,— 
Homeopathic practitioners, and the me lical pro- 
fession generally, recommend COCOA as being the most 
healthful of ali beverages. When the doctrine of 
homa@opathy was frst imtroduced into this country, 
there were to be obtained no preparatious of cocoa eituer 
attractive to the taste or ptable to the h; the 
nut was either supplied in the crade state, or 80 unskil- 
fully manufactured a3 to obtain litde notice. J. EPI’S 
of London, bh pathic chemist, was induced in the 
year 1839 to turn his attention to this subject, and at 
ugth succeeded, with the assistance of elaborae 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure 
in its composition, and so retined by the perfect tritura- 
tion it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. For general use 
Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, grateful 
breakfast beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, 
in his work *‘Food and its Adulterations,” says:— 
Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive 
principles; every ingredient necessary to the growth and 
sustenance of the body.” Again, “ As a nutritive, coova 
stands very much higher than either Coffee or tea.” 
Directions :—Iwo teaspoonfuls of the powder in a break- 
fost cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin-lined, 
$ib., 41b., and 1ib. packets, sold by grocers, confectioners, 
and cuemists. Kach packet is lavelled J. Epps, Homao- 
pathic Chemist, 112 Great Russell street ; 170 Piccadilly 
and 43 Threadneedle street. 














PHILLIPS and CO. haveno agents or any ti 
with any house in Worcester or Swausea, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


—-The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the bets 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kiud, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted fur 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
aud Co., Chemists, £c., 172 New Bound street, Loudon 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable cne- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinueford aud Go.” is 
on each bottle and red lade! over tse cork. 











Oo DLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 
have adopted for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PAKRAFVYINE CANDLES, with Hexagou- 
shaped l'ops, made by J. C. and J. FLELD, who bes to 
caution the public against spurious imitatious. Tuer 
Label is on the packets and boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Whole- 
sale aud for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obwined their 
Celebrated UNILED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS and 

the NEW CANDLE, 
S.1f-fitting, re; vircing nether piper nor soraping. 





| 
j 
| 
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SUBSTITUTE for ROLLIN'’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Now ready (to be completed in 4 yels.), with Maps and 
Ilustrations, Vols. [. to IIL, 8vo. 16s. each. 


The FIVE GREAT MONAROHIES of 


the ANCIENT EAST#RN WORLD: ov, the His- 

tory, Geography, and Antiquities of Cr aldwa, 

Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. Collected 
and illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. 
By Georce Rawson, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the Un:verzity of Oxford, 
late Fe low and Tutor of Exeter College. 

“ This carefully written work follows up the course so 
succes:fu!ly pursued by Mr. Rawlinson in his Bampton 
Lectures and his translation of Herodotus, in suowing 
the exact coherence and harmony between profane his- 
tory and that of the Bible.”—Zagtish Churchman. 

“The resear:hes of l’etia, Flandin, Layard, Ferzu son, 
Loftus, Cullimore, Birch, and Sir Henry Rawlinson have 
heaped together so much fresh knowledge of Mastern 
antiquity, that all prc vious attempts at systematic treat- 
ment of the sulject ave quite out of dare. There was 
therefore good reason for this work."—Z.caminer. 

“A work of great and special value, in which Mr. 
Rawlinson’s abilities and xttainments have baen turnel 
to excellent account. The work is full of interest."— 
Record. 

* A most valuab'e contribution to the flistory of We:- 
tern Asia, Wecannot speak too highly of the drawings. 
Not only are they most valuable as en iilustration to his 
text, but mest faithfal represeutations of the original 
sculptures.""—eader. 

By the sane Author. 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS: a New 
English Version. Edited, with copiois notes illus- 
trating the history and geography, f oa the most 
recent sources of information; and embodying the 
chief results, historical and ethnographic +, which 
have been obtained in the progress of cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical discovery. Second [dition. Maps 
and Woodcuts. 4 vols. 8yo. 44s. 

“Mr. Rawlinson’s biography of Herod stasis a eredit 
to his University."—TZines. 

“Mr. Rawlinson’s translation is the hes: 
appeared in the Engl'sh language, and aieed the fir.t 
that can fairly be said to meet the requirements at once 
of the general realer and of the historical inquirer.’’— 
Edinburgh Revtew. 

“Worthy to take rank with the works of Thirlwall, 
Grote, Mure, aud Gladstone, The book is a great book.’’ 
—Guardian. 











that has 








3 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the 
TRUTH ot the SCRIPTURE RECORDSSTATED 
ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts and 
Discoveries of Modern Times, 8vv. Ls. 

“Mr. Rawlin 0u’s volu:ne will he!p powerfully to 
restore at Oxford the wholesome tone of historical faith, 
which the recent tendency of speculation has assuredly 
shnken more than is right.”—Guardian. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle streo* 
EVERY STUDENT'S BOOK. 
One vol. post 8vo, 1s. Gd. 

A MANUAL of the ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION; with a Review of its Rise, Growth, 
and Present State. By Davin Row ann. 

*,* This work will be found a conveuient manual to 
candidates for honours at the Iuns of Court, who are 
expected to be well acquainted with a history of our 
Constitution and laws, as wel as the leaiing events of 
English history. 

“Thereis no book that we know of on the English Con- 
stitution so suitable for ordinary readers. We think that 
Mr. Rowland is fully just:tied in the expectation of its 
being adopted as an introduction to Mr. ifallum's works 
on the same subject.”—Soliciturs’ Journal, 

** This ‘Manual of the English Constitution’ isa work 
of great merit. It supplies a want in Baoglish literature, 
and supplies it well.”"—Law Times. : 

** Any reader who tho oughly masters ‘his. manual will 
have possessed himself of a body of infurmtion such as, 
only a few years ago, was’ the exclusive privilege of the 
man of mavy books and much leisure.” —Daily News. 

“The book is an admirable digest of the incidents 
which have marked the development of our Constitution, 
with ai able sketch of the machinery by which our 
Government is worked. Itean hardly fa.l1o becomethe 
Blackstone of the Constitutional law.” —.A/henwum. 

“ This work supplies a much felt want ia our histori- 
cal literature. We recommend it tv all classes of 
readers, but particularly to those wh» are desirous to 
have a sound knowledge of the Constiti tion, which every 
English gentleman should possess "—Law Review. 

By the same Author, post 8vo., és. 


LAWS of NATURE the FOUNDA- 
TLON of MORALS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle stree’. 








The LAKES SHIRWA and NYASSA. 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE'S NARRATIVE 
of his EXPEDITION to the ZAMBESL and its 
TRIBUTARIES is published this day, aud may be 
had at all Booksellers and Libraries 

JouN Mvgnay, Albemarle stree:. 


Dr. ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
14th Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

On the INTELLECTUAL POWERS 
and the INVESTIGATION of TKULH. By Joun 
ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 

Also, 13th Edition, feap. Svo. 4s 

Dr. ABERCROMBIE on the PHILO- 

SOPHY of the MORAL FEELINGS 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





WORKS 
By Rev. J. J. BUUN!, late Mergaret Professor of 
Divinity a’ Cambridge. 
Now ready, 9t': Edition, post 8vo. 6s, 

UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW THSTA- 
MENTS, an Argument of their Veracity ; with an 
Appendix contiining undesignel Coineidences be- 
tween the Gospels and Acts, ant Josephus. By 
Rev. J. J. Buunr, B.D., late Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cuinbridge. 

By the same Author. 

BLUNT’S HISTORY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH in the FIRST THREE CEN- 
TURIES. 7s. 6d. 

BLUNT’S DUTIES of a PARISH 
PRIESL. 7s. 60. 

BLUNT'S LECTURES on the RIGHT 
USE of the EARLY FATHERS. 15s. 

BLUNT'S LITERARY ESSAYS. 12s. 


BLUNT'S PLAIN SERMONS for a 
COUNTRY CONGREGATION, 3 vols. 78. 6:1. 
each. 
Jonn Mcraay, Albemarle street. 
The STUDENTS BLACKSTONE, 
This day, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 

ENGLAN?!). By Sir) Winntam BLacksTonr. 

Abridzed and adapted t> the present stat» of the 

Law, by Roserr Matcoum Kerr, LL.D., Barrister- 

at-l ° 

The present work is an abridgement of the whole 

Commentaries cf Blacks‘one, with sueh alt- rations as the 
Legislative changes of the last century have made neces- 
sary. It contains an outline of the whole law of Eug- 
land, 





Joun Murnay, Albemarle street. 


Now ready, post Svo. 6s. naa za 

CHINESE MISCELLANIES: a Col- 
lection of Essays and Notes. By Sir Jonn F. Davis, 
Bart., K.C.E 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 

Dr. RENNIE’S ACCOUNT of the 
ENGLISH EMBAS3Y in CHINA during its F.rst 
Year at Peking is NOW READY. 

Joun Munray, Albemarle street. 


Mr. BERTRAMS WORK on the 
NATURAL and ECONOMIC HISTORY of 
BRITISH FOOD FISHES is now ready. 
Polonius.—Do you know me, my Lord ? 
Hamlet—\ixcellent weil ; you area tishmonger. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarie street. 








ELECTROTYPES of SUPERIOR 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

The Publishers of the Art Journal respectfully 
announce that they have in handa large and varied 
Stock of Wood Engravings, which have appeared in that 
Journal and in other illustrated works issued by then ; 
and that they are now prepared t» supply Electro'ypes, 
of the bost quality, from any of these Blocks, at the 
rate of Ninepence per square inch (with a few excep- 
tions). The Electrotypes will be delivered ready for 
printing, and guaranteed to work equally as we.l as the 
original Wood Engravings. They comprise severai 
complete Series, in addition to a large miscellaneous 
collection, amounting in all to 

ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND. 

Copies of the whole may be seen at any time, at 
ViriveE and Co.'s, 294 City road, London; or further 
information will be furnished by post to inquirers. 





*.* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL 
PLATES in good condition, are also available for 
printing from, on very molevate terms. 





This day, in 8vo. Price 1s. 

THE WAR IN LA PLATA. 
London: SaunpERs, OTLEy, and Co., 66 Brovk street, W. 
THE EPISCOPATE in SOULH AFRICA. 

Now ready, in 8vo. Price 33. 
T= SUPREMACY QUESTION CON- 

SIDERED in its SUCCESSIVE PHASES, an 
Essay called forth by the Judgment in the Case of the 
South African Church. By Georee Epwarp Biber, 
LL.D., Incumbent of Roehampton. 

Rivinetons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








Just published, 2s. 6d. 
R. DRUITTS REPORT on the 
QUALITY, WHOLESOMEN#SS, PRICE, and 
USE in DIET and MEDICINE of theCHEAP WINES 
from FRANCE, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary, 
imported in pursuance of Mr. Gladstoue’s Libeval 
Policy. 

London: Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 
Immediately, in small 8vo. 
omer LAMB; his Friends, his 

J Haunts, and his Books. By Percy FirzGera.p, 
M.A., Author of * The Life of Laurence sterae,” &c. 
N.B.—This work coutains nothing that has been pub- 
lished in Talfourd’s biography. 
RicHaRD BenrTcey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








The CONDENSED BIBLE DICPIONARY. 

Dr. W. SMITH’S CONCISE DICTION- 
ARY of the BIBLE, for the USE of ! AMILIES, is 
published this day, in 1 vol. Price 1 Guinea. 

Jonn MunRay, Albomarls street 





| 


Now ready, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. (d. 
vse HEBREW SCRIPTURES, trans- 
lated by Samuet Suarre, being a Revision of the 
Authorized English Old Testament. 
Loudon: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Soy, 173 Strand. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. price 22s, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 


Dickens. With 49 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 
Mr. TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL, 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By 
AntTHMONy TroLtiore. With 4) Illustrations, 2 yolg, 
demy 8vo., 223. 


The GAY SCIENCE; being Essays 
towards the Science of Criticisa. By E. 8. Waxtras. 
2 vols. demy 8yvo. { Nearly ready. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 
By Louts Figuier. With 25 Ideal Landscapes of 
the Ancient World, designed by Riou; and 208 
Figures of Anima!s, Plants, and other Fossil Re. 
mains, &c. Translated from the Fourth French 
Edition. Demy 8y¥o., 20s. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 
of FLORENCE. From the Kailiest Independence 
of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531 
By THomas Apo.ruus TRoLLops. Volumes II. 
and I[V., demy 8vo., 3s. 


WON by aHEAD. A New Novel, in 


vols, post 8vo. By ALrrep Ausrin. [This day, 


DRAFTS on My MEMORY; being 
Men | have Known, Things I have Seen, and Places 
I have Visited. By Lord W. Lennox. 2 vols. demy 
Svo., 28s. [ This day. 

The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna 
Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. Post 
8vo., 2 vols. 

The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. By 
Wuyre MeLvitir. New and Cheap Edition, with 
Frontispiece, 6s. [ This day. 












193 Piccad lly. 





MR. NEWBY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
COMMON SENSE. A Novel. By the 


Author of * Wondrous Stringe,” “ Kate Kenne ly,” 
3 vols. [Jn November. 


IT MAY be TRUE. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Woop. 3 vo's, (This day, 


ALL ABOUT the MARSDENS. By 
Mrs. Water, Author of “ Crosses of Childhood.” 


3 vols. 
“ An interesting story, told with truly feminine dell- 
cacy. It is sure to become p >pular."—Observer. 


ADRIENNE HOPE: the Sto: of a 
Life. By Maticpa M. Hays, Author of “ Helen 
Stanley,” &c. 2 vols, (Just realy. 


TREASON at HOME. A Novel. By 


Mrs. GREENOUGH. 3 vols. { This dry. 


MAGGIE LYNNE. A Novel. By 
Aron Ciype, Author of “Tried and True.” 3 
vols, [Jn December. 


The MAITLANDS. A Novel. [Jn Nov. 
The ADVENTURES of a SERF-WIFE 


among the MINES of SIB“RIA. 1 vol. [Jn Nov, 


PRINCE HASSAN’S CARPET. By 


Hore Lurrrett. l vol. 7s, 6d. 


ASHTON-MORTON; or, Memoirs of 


My Life. 1 vol. (Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


The NAVAL LIEUTENANT. By C. 
F. Armsrrone, Author of “ Tue ‘wo Midshipmen.” 
“It is quite worthy to stand alongside the best work 
of Marryat, Glascock, aud Chamier. It will prove in- 
tensely interesting to all novel-readers "—Daily Express. 
* So full of adventure and so crowded with incident, 
as to keep the reader with unflagging interest until the 
last page of the last volume is read.”—Observer 
“The interest of the present volumes never figs, aud 
the incidents follow one auother with exciting rap: tity, 
and at the same time historically true.”—Sha pes 
Magazine. 
«Mr. Armstrong is the worthy and abla success 
Captain Marryat."—Court Circular. 
ELSIE’S MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs. 
Mackenzie DanieL. A Second Edition. in 3 vols. 
“ Light and sparkling." —Reader. 
“The moval is unexceptionable."—Morning Post. 





or of 





Third and Cheaper Edition, 1s., by post, 13 stamps. 
N SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE 
O and PREVENTION, with 22 I[ilustratious, by 
FREDERICK Epwarps, Jun., Author of “ Our D me-tic 
Fire-places,’ and “A Treatise on Letters Patent for 
Inventions.” 
London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
ya OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointment-—~ 
Latest Infermation regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times @ 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from tudia 
Subseription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W 
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MESSRS. | CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR ALL READERS. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CoO., vel: 
CAMBRIDGE Ee 


~ WAVERLEY NOVELS. Cheap Edition. 


New and Cheaper Edition, smul 8vo0. Puice 6s. 




















MEMOIR of the late BISHOP MAC. centrale 
EN TIE y th EAN OF ELy. With Maps 
Latins a hu Engrave Bort vt fon a Price £1 11s. 7d., in cloth lettered. 
Fang EM Catia |THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
s and TRANSLATIONS. B - . 
VERSES ” Third Edition, revised. Feap. 8 By n Bria y | Complete in 12 vols. feap. 8vo. 
5s. _ow ready, . » 
WORDS of COMFORT for the SICK, Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
the WEARY, a in fous oa agg - : 
OLD AGE. § from Varivus Author y - 
JouN Morus. 1 vol. 8vo. (Nearly ready In half-calf, marbled edges, price £2 5s. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE aT HE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


S01L1ID GEOMETRY. By W. 8. ALpis, M.A., 
Complete in 12 vols. feap. 8vo. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo., 8s.. 
(Now realy. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


The MATHEMATICAL WRITINGS 


of DUNCAN F \RQUHARSON GREGORY, M.A,, 

late Fel'ow of Trinity Colicge, Camb-idge. Edited | — — 
by Wintmam Watton, M.LA., Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. se. With s | eee 1 emo Ronerr T H yf Ry. E Ww A N D P oO P U L A R N oO V E LS. 
bance. A Sate Pitino hile Stine, Eset ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 











8vo. 12s. 


Now realy, Sixth Edition, price 7s 61. 
ARUNDINES CAMT, sive Musarum| HOW WILL it END? B ? By Agnes Strickland, 
Author of “ The Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 vols. 


Cantairigiensiuin Ll — C: anori Colegit atque 


issn A" GUY DEVERELL. Third Edition. By J. 








oHYLUS. pasa teai i En ’ b SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of “Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 
aslated iu iglis = ’ 
Prom. voi cedeek "he CYPRESSES. By the Author of “ Caste’ 
ae mm Teaeeves the perusal of the honest | and “Mr. Arle.” 2 vols. 
i Paetgatalt Some tes Mr. HOGARTH’S WILL. By the Author of 





sound judgment ca re 
it will seem a neces ment t» the *Commens “Clara Morrison,” “Tender and True,” &c. 3 vols. 


plage ‘The BUCKLi‘ SHAIG. By the Hon. Mrs. 


ols Sv 
TITI LUCREr rk CAR RI de RERUM ALFRED MONIGOMER . 2 vols. 























NATURA LIBI I SEX. am 8 Frans! ition and . r ay , : “ 
Notes. Bs tt ‘ J. Musixo, MA., Fell. wot Liluity, | RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
br y | ee ee So -Thstet Pie ee peer eae eee. es 
Lek an English ed ~ — : : mane i ™ >. ee 
a hor wh.ea can be at all eom Immediately. 
= d goal ts — rable combination of varied l 
arning, ph losophiceal power, fine holarship, taste | W e 
and good sense; and with all this, the is so hearty an S E E S A . a Nove J 
apprec'a ation of ihe merits of others, stitch honest ba‘e of | - FRANCESC I: Edi ‘4 VINWOO of Ms 
douatebe, 008 enbdeanen, ap deaate and cent oni By FRANCESCO ABATI; Edited by W. WINWOOD READE. 
assertion of opinions, that it may well be taken as a - alates “ 
model by editors, whether English or toreign.”—Reader London : EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street. 
Svo. 73. =— : 
PLATO’S GEORGIAS, Literally Trans- On December the Ist. 
lated, with an Introductory Essay containing a 
Summary of the Argument. By k. M. Corr, Fellow 
of Trinity ee 7 R A L P H D A R N E L L. 
“The peculiarities and niceties of Tla'o Lave received | 
from him special a: ster ion, wt le his simplicity and | By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA., Author of “Confessions of a Thug.” &c. 
bveadih, if we might so speak, have ben caught up 80 - ’ 7 * 
faithfully that the translation eften reads like an origina! 8 vols post Svo., £1 11s. 6d 
‘ 3. pos ey 8. 6d. 


bit of good sound English, such as Johu Bunyan might | 
have written,”—Reader. | —————. 
Svo, 9s. Lately published, by the Same Author. 


EXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA : | TARA: a Mahratta Tale. 


Rough Notes on Modern Intellectual Science 


Joun Grote, B.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, | 
Cambridge, Part I. | “A charming story."—Press. “We have seldom real a better story."—TZimes. 
Cambridge: Detonron, Pett, and C»; Londoi:| « The volumes abound iu the richest pathos and “A very remarkable book, inco: mparably the best 
Dew, and Daupy. poetry. "U.S. Gazette. specimen Yet existing Of a real netive tale."—Spectator. 


THE NEW NOVELS. — WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, panne and London. | 





AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of | NEW SERIES OF CHOICE TRAVELS. 


the “* Life of Edward Irving,’ &e. 3 vols. ! = * ’ 
Now ready, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, with Numerous Illustrations, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


See ce. uaa, .w. VISITS to the MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. 











gnes’ will vertuinly tale a iz) place amoog Mrs 
mane reac eS ee ee ae ey By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun., 
FIDES; or. the BEAUTY of MAY-| Author of “Armenia and Erzeroum; a Year on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. 
ENCE. By Sir Lascen.ies Wraxant, Bart. 3 vols , td ‘la Stree 
DOCTOR HAROLD. By, Mrs. Gas- | JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
corene, Author of * at be. $ 00ls. | ee ae ae 


«A really good’ sien econ —Pod with- iT H E C H R I S ., = A s N U M B E R 


out reserve.”"—Spectator. 
The CLYFFORDS of OLYFFE. By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingverd,” ¢ 3 vols. | 
pueaniiaamempind ad ONCE A WEEK, 


Hurst and Bus ACKETT, Bb Great Marlborough street. 


ILLUSTRATED and STITCHED in a WRAPPER PRINTED in COLOURS, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. “ rigs 
Will be ready with the December Magazines, price 6d. 


THE NEW SEASO: ASON.—NOTICE. 
AS the est Wake of the Hew Bes a BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
circulation at MUDIE’S SELKC > LIbh AR Y, and! a 








arrangements are made with the ica lin, yee hers for | = 


cris oe nen ‘BROWN & POLSON’ S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Sas tl 1ey appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per 
ANNUM. PACKETS 
Commencing at any Date. . . snvited af 
Clauss B Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum Families who give a preference to this unequalled sole are respectfully invited to refuse 
Prospectuses postage free on Application other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 
MUDIE'S SELECY LIBRARY ({ imited), New Oxford , ‘ F 
t articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


st 
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NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR; Text selected by 
R. Prcor. Many hundred Woodcut Illustrations by 
John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 3ls. 61. cloth, or dus. 
morocco, (In a few days. 





2. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH with 68 
Wood Engravings, from Original Drawings by John 
Tennie!. Feap. 4to. 21s. cloth, or 42s. morocco. 


3. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 
161 Steel Plates from Original Drawings by D. 
Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 
52s. 6d. Morocco. 

4. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
cheapest Edition, complete in 1 vol., ruby type, 
Porirait, 6s. cloth, plain ; 7s.6d. cloth, gilt edges; or 
15s, morocco. 


5. 
LYRA MESSIANICA. Collected and 
edited by the Rev. Ornnpy Suip.ey, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 7s. 61. 


6. 
LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by 


CaTHERINE WinkwortH. New Editions of the 
First and Second Series. Price 5s. each cloth, 10s. 61. 
each calf, or 12s. 6d. each morccco. 


z. 
HORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the 
SCRIPTURES. Fleverth Edition, Maps aud Wood- 
cuts, 4 vols. 8vo, 73s. 6d. 


8, 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and KPISTLES of ST. PAUL, with numerous Llus- 
trations. Three Editions as follows :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 4to. 48s. cloth, or £4 16s. 
calf. : 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, 2 vols., 31s. 6d. cloth, or 
50s. calf. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 123. 6d. cloth ; 
or in one, 20s, calf, 
9 
HISTORY of the CITY of ROME, 
from its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 


the Christian Era. By Tuomas H. Dyer. 8vo., 
with Map. [On Tuesday next. 


10. 
FASTI SACRI; or, a Key to the Chro- 


nology of the New Testameut (B.C, 70 to A.D. 70). 
7 Tuomas Lewix, M.A., F.S.A. Imperial 8yo. 


ll. 

LORD MACAULAYS HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES IL. 
People’s Edition, complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo., 16s. 
cloth ; or 4 vols. in 2, price 26s. calf. 


12. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. [1745—1802]. By the 
Right Hon, Witt1am N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, 
in 4 Monthly volumes. 62. each. 


13, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Georce Bropir, Historiograpber 
Royal of Scotland, Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 

[On Monday next. 


14, 

JOURNALS andCORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1852. 
Edited by Lady T'uEresa Lewis. 3 vols. 8yo., with 
3 Poitraits. 423, 

15. 

MOZART’S LETTERS (1769-1791). 
Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nont by 
Lady Wattace. 2 yols., with Portrait aud Fac- 
simile, 183, 

16. 

TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its People. By CHartes Boner. With 5 Maps 
and 43 Iilustrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy. 8yo. 2s, 


17. 

LECTURES on ANIMAL CHEMIS- 
TRY, delivered at the Royal Coliege of Physicians. 
By Wi.vtam Op.itno, M.B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 

(In a few days. 
18, 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANI- 
MALS. By Ricnarp Owen, F.R.S., D.C.L. 3 vols. 
8vo., with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 

Vol. I. on Thursday, December 14. 
Vol. If. om Thursday, Mareh 1, 1866. 
Vol. III, (completion) in the Spring. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in 
WONDERLAND. 

A TALE for CHILDREN. By Lewis Carrot. 
With Ferty-two Illustrations by Join Tenniel, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. 


This day is published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH LABOURER. 

By Henry Fawcett, M.P., M.A... 

Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Pulitical 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 

By the same Author. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of Mr. TREVELYAN'S 
BOOKS. 


1CAWNPORE. 
ILLUSTRATED with a PLAN of CAWNPORE, 
Crown 8yo. cloth, price 63. 
(In a few days. 
2. THE COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. Uuiform with “ Cawnpore.” 
ae [ Nearly ready. 
Shortly will be published, feap. 8vo, 
SERMONS. 
By the Rev. LE. W. Senseant, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 24. Gi. 


THE HARVEIAN ORATION, 1865. 
By Henny W. Actano, M.D, Oxon, LL.D, 
Cambridge, &c. 


This day is published, crown Svo. cloth, price 7s. Gd. 
NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A SELECTION of SERMONS. 


By Henry Rosert Reynorps, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of University 
College, London. 





This day is published, crown &vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURINGTHE 
REFORMATION. 

By Caarves Harpwick, M.A, 

Late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Divinity Lecturer 
at King's College, and Christian Advucate in tue Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 

Second Edition, revised. 

By Francis Procrer, M.A. 

Late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, and Vicar of 
Witton, Norfolk. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, price 
ds. 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 
By the Rev. G. IF. Macuear, M.A., 
Assis‘ant-Preacher at the Temple Church, London. 
With Four Maps, 

This work forms a “Class book of Oli Testament 
History” for the lower as well as the higher forms in 
schools. In its preparation the most recent authorities 
have been consulted, and wherever it has appeared use- 
ful notes have been subjoined, illustrative of the history. 
For the sake of more advanced theological students, 
referexces are added tu larger works. A copious index 
has been so arranged as to form aconcise dictionary of 
the persons and places mentioned in the narrative, while 
the maps have been prepared with considerable care. 
Tables are appended, containing lists of the patriarchs 
and their descendants ; the kings and prophets, con- 
temporaneous history, weights and measures, &c. 

Also by the same Author, 


A CLASS BOOK OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 
INCLUDING the CONNECTION of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENT, w.th MAPS. 
18mo. cloth, uniform with Macuillan’s School Class 

Books. (Nearly ready. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
The NEW EDITION of BURNKI’S HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION. 
7 vols. 8vo. cloth, price £4 4s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION of the — of ENG- 


A New Edition, carefully revised, and the Records col- 
lated with the Originals. 

By the Rev. N. Pocock, M.A., late Michel Fellow of 

Queen's Ccllege. 

* The edition of Burnet’s ‘ History ’ which has just come 
from the Clarendon Press of the University of Oxford is 
a book which deserves an eaily and special attention, 
The research, the talent, and the patient labour which 
have been expended iu the production of this work, iu 
its present form, by Nicholas Pocock, M.A., late Michel 
Fellow of Queen's College, are deserving of all admira- 
tion and praise; and we may be grateful indeed for such 
amonumeut of critical care and erudition. Never before 
has this work of Burnet obtained such attention, or been 
sifted so clear of its errors and crudities ; nor has any 
one succeeded, as Mr. Pocock has now, in making its 
merits and defects so amply and impartially plain by 
his appropriate commentary and his exhaustive annota- 
tions." —TZimes. 

Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Pub- 
lished by Macmintan and Co., London, Publishers to 








the University. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Professor PLUMPTRE’S TRANS. 


LATION of the TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLEs, 
With a Biographical Essay. 2 vels. crown 8yo, 
price 12s. 

“There is much in Professor Plumptre’s English 
Sophocles which satisfies a high critical staxdard. His 
biographical essay is a distinctive feature of this work 
and is particulaily valuable for its elaborate notice of 
the parallelisins between the contemporaries Sophocles 
aud Herodotus. ‘The subject is very fascinating, as ig 
the discussion which relates to the moral and religious 
teaching of one of the most genu ne ‘ schoolmasters to 
bring men to Christ’ that hea:hen literature can boast, 
The treatment of each topic is sound and judicious, We 
are indebted. too, to Mr. Plumptre for what is, we 
believe,.a novelty—a translation of the fragments. We 
have said euough to show our high opinion of the 
general merits of this version, which is indeed a vast 
improvement upon its p-edecessor:. To general readers 
it will give a truer insight than any previous translation 
has done into the miud and spirit of Sophocies,"— 
Saturd vy Review. 

**Let us say at Once that Professor Plamptre has not 
only surpassed the previous translit rs of Sophocles, 
but has produced a work of singular merit, not less ree 
markable for its felicity than its tilelity; a really read. 
able and enjoyable version of ihe old plays.”"—Pull Malt 
Gazette. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the 


CHARITIES of EUROPE. By Jonn ve Lrerpg, 
2 vols., with 44 Lilustrations. 

“Mr. De Liefide has warm sympathies and a good eye 
for the best features in works of charity. The many 
thousands of Mnglish realers who are ready at home 1o 
take puri in 8 ich works, and who would know, by faith- 
ful and pleasant report, what has beeu achieved by the 
b-neticent energies of earuest men and women, will tind 
in this book a full body of the most pertinent informa- 
tion, full of eucotragement and good suggestiuns.”"-- 
Examiner. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Studies for Stories.” With 14 
Ilastratio .s by Eltze, Houghton, and Lawson. Cloth 
gilt, 33. 6u. 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a 
Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution, By 
Saran Tytier. 3 vols. feap. 8vo., lss, 


The AUTOCRAT of the BREAK- 


FAST-TABLE. By O. W. Hotmes. With 24 En- 
gravings by Linton, from Drawings by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Gilt cloth, 6s. 


MISCELLANIES from the COL- 
LECTED WRITINGS of EDWARD IRVING. 
Third Thousand, 6s. 


MAN and the GOSPEL. By 


Tuomas Guruniz,D.D. Sixth Thousand, 7s, 6d. 


PRAYING and WORKING. By 


W. FLemine Srevenson. Pocket Edition, Twentieth 
Thousand, Ls. 6d. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
MILLAIS’S COLLECTED 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 1 vol. dto. 


The MAGIC MIRROR: a Round 
of Tales for the Young. By Wreiiam GILpeet, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” With 80 Illus- 
trations. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS for 
the YOUNG. lllustrated by Mac Whirter and Pettie, 
with a Vignette by J. E. Millais, R.A. Cheaper 
Edition. 

EASTWARD. By Norman Mac- 
Leop, D.D., One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Small 4to., Lilusctrated. 


SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. 
By the late Joun Rozerrsoy, D.D., Glasgow Ca- 
thedral. With an Introductory Memoir, by the Rev. 
J. E. Youna, Monifieth. 

“ He had not a superior amoug the Scotch clergy; for 
manly grasp of mind, for pith and point in treating his 
subject, he had hardly an equal. Let it be added that 
a more genial, kindly, liberal minied, and honest man 
never walked this earth."—fraser's Magazine, October 
1865 


CHRIST, the LIGHT of the 
WORLD. By C. J. Vaucuan, D.D., Vicar of Don- 
caster, Fcap. 8vo. 


The ANGEL’S SONG. By THomas 


Gotunriz, D.D. 32mo. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for the 

ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSE- 
HOLD. By ALEXANDER SuirH. 2 vols. 

The VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, 


grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. By 
Horace BusHNeELL, D.D. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand 











Lonpvow: Printed by Joun CampsEct, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Specraror"’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 18, 1865, 








